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THE WILL TO GET AND THE WILL TO 
GIVE 


“Tt is more blessed to give than to receive,” said Jesus. “It 
is more blessed to get than it is to give” is the working creed of 
commercialism. The difference between the two outlooks on life 
is the difference between love and capitalism. An epoch begins 
in a man’s life when he first thinks in terms of will instead of 
wealth. 

A man’s will is a man’s moral self. What he wills is vastly 
more important than what he does, for his dominating purpose is 
the center of his life. 

In these days of programs and general tinkering of our social 
order it is highly desirable that we face the matter of dominant 
will. 
We want to be scientific in our goodness but we need first of all 
a drive toward goodness. Knowledge is only a tool. The bad man 
will use knowledge in the interests of a bad will, and the good man 
will use knowledge in the interests of a good will. 

It is imperative that the church should recognize this simple 
fact. There are plenty of people who think they can reform the 
world because they have failed to reform individuals, but the prob- 
lem is the same in society as with individuals. The dominating 
will fixes futures. 

It is easy to develop the will to get because it is natural, born 
of the impulse for self-preservation and the super-impulse toward 
creature comfort. 

But to develop the will to give requires help from God himself. 
For the will to give is not the survival of our age-long ancestry 
but is an intimation of immortality. 
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The will to give is more than a synonym for charity. It might 
better be described as the will to share; or possibly better still, 
the will to love. ‘That, plainly enough, is the very opposite of the 
will to power of which certain philosophers speak so much. 

It is the difference between Jehovah and Baal, Jesus and the 
Beast, God and Mammon. 

This uncompromising contrast should stir the ambition of the © 
church. If its mission were to tame the will to get, clothe it with 
respectability, and teach it good table manners, its task would be 
simple and as petty as simple. 

The task the church actually faces requires audacity itself. 
It is no less than a reform against nature—or rather a reform of 
nature itself. As long as it remembers Calvary it can have no 
illusions as to the bitterness of the opposition which awaits it. 


Men fight their benefactors as fiercely as their oppressors. 

And the way of the benefactor will be hard just as long as the 
will to get is in command. 

It is the business of religion to produce the will to give. It 
is a task at which it cannot play. The will to get cometh not forth 
save by prayer. | 

Religion is not a pretty thing; it is as severe as the cruci- 
fixion. When it seeks to be pretty it ceases to be significant. 
When, in the interests of quick results, it prefers bureaucracy to 
democracy, when it substitutes ritual for righteousness, when it 
undertakes to make selfishness respectable, it has ceased to be 
the temple of the God who saves by giving. 

You cannot save the world by massaging out its sins or mani- 
curing its virtues. 

Salvation comes to a man or society only when by God’s grace 
the will to get becomes the servant of the will to give. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE MYSTERY 
RELIGIONS 


SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE, PH.D. 
Associate Professor of New Testament Interpretation, University of Chicago 
Author of ‘The Historicity of Jesus’’ 


“That he might gather together in one all things in Christ.” That is Paul’s inter- 
pretation of God’s cosmic plan. It is an interpretation of human history that breeds 
religious enthusiasm. Our religion is not an isolated, appended device, but the supreme 
phase of God’s dealings with his world. . 

With this Pauline philosophy in view we should expect to find in Christianity exactly 
what we do find, viz., survivals of other religions, bits of Grecian philosophy, the Hebrew 
theology, and the passionate religious hope of the Orient. True, taken all together they 
do not make Christianity any more than bits of matter make a human personality, but to 
understand Christianity it is necessary to understand something of this marvelous 
“‘ gathering together of all things in Christ.” Recent study in the mystery religions is one 


of such methods. Professor Case’s article narrates facts which will be of great value to 


the student of Christianity. 


How did Christianity originate ? Was 
it at the outset a full-grown entity; 
or did it develop gradually, the process 
of development being determined, as 
in the case of all genuine growth, by 
environmental forces? This is a very 
difficult question to answer, not only 
because our information about the early 
days of the new religion is all too scanty, 
but because that religion has been so 
generally defined as a static quantity 
of doctrine, conduct, or ritual rather 
than a vital expression of religious 
experience. 

We are becoming quite used to think- 
ing of modern Christianity in terms of 
the religious life of individuals and com- 
munities. We are leaving the cloister 
and going to the market-place, believing 
that there we shall find religion at its 
best because we find it there in the 
making. We concede that the con- 


ditions of life surrounding the children 
of today will have much to do with 
determining the religious fiber of the 
men of tomorrow. And any faith 
which does not adjust itself to present- 
day methods of thinking, and is not 
worked out in vital touch with the great 
human problems of today, no longer 
represents for us the highest type of 
Christianity in our modern world. 

Yet there is still a widespread dis- 
position to maintain that primitive 
Christianity was free from this sort of 
determining influence. Prompted by a 
worthy desire to preserve its sacredness, 
we isolate it from all natural relation- 
ships and treat it as a wholly foreign 
insert into human history. But it may 
be that this well-meant apologetic effort 
is not so creditable to our faith as we had 
on first thought imagined. If we believe 
that Christianity today should draw 
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upon all sources of inspiration available 
in modern life, why should we so re- 
ligiously strive to make primitive Chris- 
tianity a purely other-worldly product ? 
Will it not gain rather than lose in sig- 
nificance if we discover that even in the 
first century its foundations were as 
broad and its inspirations as wide as 
those of life itself? We may be doing 
the new religion a grave injustice by 
insisting that it was a restricted revela- 
tion received through a single channel, 
rather than a movement which united 
and enlarged in its own life other streams 
of inspiration already flowing in the 
ancient world. 

From this point of view the question 
of early Christianity’s relation to other 
religions becomes a purely historical one. 
If the probability of this relationship is 


' discovered it will not in the least dimin- 


ish our estimate of Christianity’s worth 
nor will the new religion gain in signifi- 
cance if we find that such relationship is 
altogether improbable. With this under- 
standing we may turn at once to our 
first main problem: Was contact with 
other religions so close, and of such a 
character, that it is likely to have 
affected the lives of the early Christians ? 

In the first place, one might fairly 
question whether it was at all possible 
for them, in view of their belief in 
Christianity’s superiority, to derive any- 
thing from other sources. Undoubtedly 
they felt themselves to be advocates of 
the only true faith. Paul not only con- 
demns both paganism and Judaism, 
but he anathematizes those who preach 
any type of Christianity different from 
his own. He sharply criticizes the Jews 
for their unprofitable legalism and their 
refusal to acknowledge Jesus’ lordship. 


Though highly praising Judaism as a 
historic revelation, Paul feels it to be 
only a preliminary stage of religious 
history designed to pass away with the 
advent of Christianity. The wisdom 
of the Greeks is set aside as utterly 
worthless and doomed to destruction, 
while the popular religion of the gentile 
world is condemned for its immorality, 
its senseless idolatry, and its demoniacal 
character. Other Christians may not 
have held views identical in all respects 
with Paul’s, yet in the main his opinions 
are probably fairly representative, par- 
ticularly with respect to paganism. 
These sweeping condemnations were 
to be expected under the circumstances. 
No competing religious movement could, 
as such, be allowed favorable compari- 
son with Christianity. Formal criticism 
must in the nature of the case be whole- 
sale. Since all other religions are held to 
be erroneous in principle and inferior in 
practice, the Christian critic does not 
stop to note items of value amid masses 
of alleged error. But it would hardly 
be safe to conclude from this doctrinaire 
attitude of the critic that valuable ele- 
ments were not recognized on occasion, 
or that many such values were not 
actually absorbed by Christianity. 
Rarely does a victor fail to profit from 
contact with, and conquest over, a 
competitor, even though the latter’s 
possessions are, in the heat of conflict, 
pronounced quite worthless. We know, 
for example, that Paul’s formal criticism 
of the Jews did not deter him from retain- 
ing so much of Judaism as seemed to him 
valuable and suitable to the purposes 
of his new propaganda, nor did his con- 
demnation of the Gentiles prevent him 
from recognizing that they might please 
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God by living according to the dic- 
tates of conscience. Opposition to other 
faiths as systems of religion did not 
necessarily prohibit the actual appropria- 
tion of worthy aspirations, noble ideals, 
or useful ideas from the contemporary 
world. 

This process was further abetted by 
the idea that Christianity was the legit- 
imate heir of all goodness which had 
previously existed. If Judaism or 
paganism held anything that seemed 
estimable, this without further ado was 
credited in Christianity’s favor. Paul 
feels that not only his pre-Christian 
career but the entire Old Testament dis- 
pensation and the whole course of past 
history have been ordered with reference 
to the establishment of Christianity, 
and so form a proper part of its content 
in so far as Paul is able to make these 
things fit into his scheme of thinking. 
Similarly Justin Martyr after his con- 
version retains his high estimate of 
Greek philosophy by persuading him- 
self that Heraclitus, Socrates, and many 
Stoics were virtually Christians since 
they had been enlightened by the Logos 
later to be more perfectly revealed in the 
person of Christ. According to the 
psychology of that day the supremacy 
and uniqueness of Christianity were 
adequately maintained by believing 
that items appropriated from other 
religions had been rescued from a false 
setting and restored to their divinely 
intended position in the new faith. 

This situation is not materially 
changed when we recognize that Chris- 
tians felt themselves divinely guided in 

_the establishment of the new movement. 
The thought of a formal and completed 
revelation was hardly so prominent 


in the consciousness of the first mission- 
aries as to constitute a totally impassable 
barrier between them and their contem- 
poraries. Before the New Testament 
canon was definitely fixed the concep. 
tion of revelation was much more elastic 
than in the later period. In fact, its 
very content was a product of experience. 
Judaism indeed was believed to offer a 
genuine historic revelation which guar- 
anteed certain items of the new faith, 
but it did not furnish—at least not 
in the thought of Paul—a complete 
equipment for Christianity. This task 
had not been accomplished even by 
Jesus himself. Certain gaps remained 
to be filled in by believers from their 
own world of experience, and they 
courageously set about this undertaking, 
in all good conscience accounting them- 
selves worthy on the ground of their 
belief in Christ, to equip the new faith 
with all features needful for the proper 
expansion of its life. This work, to 
be sure, was done under the direction 
of the divine spirit, but the result was 
a matter of immediate experience, its 
character and content being determined 
by the religious impulses of living 
Christians. Since their convictions were 
a product of actual life and since their 
experience matured under the pressure 
of new problems arising out of the par- 
ticular circumstances in which they 
found themselves, we must guard against 
reading into the thinking of early 
believers the views of later generations 
who so objectivized and hardened the 
conception of revelation that it became 
the historically unconditioned source 
of all details in organization, ritual, and 
dogma which emerged with the gradual 
growth of the Christian society. 
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Not only did the attitude of the first 
Christians permit influence from other 
religions, but their situation must have 
tended to make such influence a sig- 
nificant factor in their lives. Perhaps 
we do not always realize that Chris- 
tianity arose in a “very religious” 
world, and so we may not appreciate the 
significance of these surroundings for 
the genesis of the new movement. Its 
ultimate triumph has been so brilliant 
that we may imagine it was always the 
same dominant and self-sufficient religion 
which it is in our day. Even when the 
existence of its original competitors is 
recognized, their popularity and strength 
may be greatly discounted. The re- 
ligions of the Roman Empire in the first 
century A.D. were not so completely 
decadent as we sometimes imagine. 
That was in reality a period of remark- 
able religious activity in which various 
types of faith spread themselves over 
the Mediterranean world. The strength 
and extent of Judaism are well known, 
but the Gentiles were hardly less re- 
ligious in their own way than were the 
Jews. Paganism offered men the help 
of many different deities with a variety 
of doctrines and ceremonies designed to 
meet the needs of different classes of 
worshipers. Religion was a subject of 
general interest. It occupied a large 
place in the life of the common man, it 
was widely discussed by poets and phi- 
losophers, and even the state claimed to 
be established upon a religious basis. 

The early Christians were in very 
close touch with this general situation 
even outside Palestine. Their very cir- 
cumstances compelled contact with other 
faiths, a contact so close and so long 
continued that it at once suggests the 


probability of important genetic rela- 
tionships between the new religion and 
its contemporaries. However extensively 
the former may abound in original 
features, one must admit that in child- 
hood it was rocked in a Jewish cradle 
and that it grew to maturity in a gentile 
home. Its Jewish connections no one 
will dispute, but we must also remember 
that at an early date it was transferred 
to gentile lands. Long before the first 
century closed, the chief centers of 
Christian activity had moved from Pal- 
estine to Syrian Antioch, Ephesus, 
Corinth, Rome, and possibly to Alexan- 
dria. All of these cities were strongholds 
of paganism with which Christianity was 
thus brought into close contact during 
the impressionable period of youth. 

Nor did the contemporary religions 
fade away quietly before the new propa- 
ganda. On the contrary, they offered 
a stout resistance. It would be a grave 
mistake to suppose that the adherents 
of all other faiths were generally dis- 
satisfied with their own religion. Just 
as Jehovah retained the allegiance of 
his chosen people, so the pagan deities 
had not only loyal followers but in some 
instances also energetic missionaries. 
Consequently we must not think that the 
Christian evangelists cultivated purely 
virgin soil, for in reality they worked 
fields already occupied by formidable 
competitors. Certainly at no time with- 
in the first century could it be said that 
the new religion had so completely dis- 
placed other faiths, or had so thoroughly 
isolated itself, as to make their influence 
an item of no possible consequence for 
its own life. 

Since the missionaries were thus 
forced to compete for a place in occupied 
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territory they were not at liberty to 
create all religious data de novo. Their 
audiences were composed of people who 
had already worked out an extensive 
religious vocabulary, who gave much 
attention to the observance of traditional 
rites, and who thought in terms of cer- 
tain generally accepted ideas. While 
the Christian preachers doubtless could 
not have won converts without proclaim- 
ing the newness and superiority of their 
message, still their prospects for suc- 
cess would probably have been slight 
had they not used the terminology which 
was familiar to their hearers and shown 
that the new religion, however novel 
and self-sufficient it might claim to be, 
conserved and enhanced the values of 
the old. The latter could not be totally 
ignored if Christianity was to meet, 
as its advocates manifestly intended it 
should, the same practical religious 
demands which its predecessors had, 
inadequately according to the Christian 
interpretation, sought to satisfy. Under 
these circumstances it was necessary for 
the Christian preacher to state his mes- 
sage in the religious language and 
thought-forms of the age. This prag- 
matic necessity may easily though 
perhaps often unconsciously have led 
Christians to enrich experience and 
evolve new ideas through the aid of 
contemporary religions. 

This possibility is further strength- 
ened by the fact that Christianity 
developed some of its important char- 
acteristics in response to the exigencies 
of expansion. It was necessary to make 
adjustments to new situations. At first 
the community seemed to think of itself 
chiefly as a messianic company of ortho- 
dox Jews, but Jewish rejection of its 


messianic teaching gradually forced the 


development of an independent organiza- . 
tion. The practical demands of gentile 


missions also compelled a change of atti- 
tude toward the ceremonial law, a change 
to which some Palestinians strenuously 
objected. But the gentile forces pre- 
vailed. And ultimately the realistic 
Jewish eschatology, so dominant in the 
early days, had to be recast and the 
religious values which it embodied 
restated in other terms to correspond 
with the actual course of history and 
the more stable circumstances in which 
gentile Christians found themselves. 
Furthermore, the membership of the 
churches in this formative period con- 
sisted mainly of converts from other 
faiths. Christianity was not yet old 
enough to have trained up men from 
youth within its own communion. In 
the early days very little attention was 
given to the children, doubtless because 
it seemed improbable that they would 
have time to grow to manhood before 
the end of the world should come. The 
importance of bringing them up within 
the church was later realized but the 
procedure apparently was contrary to 
early apostolic practice, since tradition 
sought to justify the innovation by 
recalling that Jesus had overridden the 
apostles’ views when he said: “Suffer 
the little children to come unto me: for- 
bid them not, for of such is the kingdom 
of God.” During the first century most 
members of Christian communities— 
until the last quarter of the century 
certainly a large majority—had formerly 
been adherents of other religions, and it 
is quite unlikely that their past could 
be completely obliterated in making 
the transition from one communion to 
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another. This effect of past training was 
evident in the case of Palestinians like 
James and his conservative associates in 
Jerusalem, as well as in the case of 
Hellenists like Stephen, Paul, and Apol- 
los. That the situation would be similar 
among gentile converts is intrinsically 
most probable. When they came into 
Christianity they would bring with them 
certain religious characteristics which 
would thus become a vital part of de- 
veloping Christianity. 

Under these circumstances we must 
answer our initial question in the affirma- 
tive. Christianity’s contact with other 
religions even in gentile territory was 
so close and of such a character that it 
is most likely to have affected the lives 
of many Christians. The recognition 
of this fact is not a denial of all origin- 
ality to Christianity, nor does it exclude 
the creative activity of individuals who 
felt themselves divinely guided in the 
work of giving to the world a new religion. 
One must not overlook the important 
part played by these forceful personali- 
ties who were sponsors for the new 
movement. Yet they were not his- 
torically unconditioned; nor did they 
live their religion in a vacuum. If the 
Twelve from the moment of their 
turning to Jesus, and Paul from the 
day of his conversion, had withdrawn 
completely from contact with men, they 
would still have possessed a religious 
legacy from the past. But their pro- 
gram was not one of isolation; they 
associated closely with their fellows in 
the common walks of life. While they 
displayed strongly original spiritual na- 
tures, they also reacted upon the 
immediate religious problems of their 
own day, becoming “all things to all 


men” that they might by all means save 
some (I Cor. 9:22). Their new faith 
worked out its destiny in the arena 
of real life. As this scene of action was 
at first distinctly Jewish but soon became 
mainly gentile the probability of a genetic 
kinship between early Christianity and 
its religious environment, both Jewish 
and gentile, becomes a recognized fact. 

Christianity’s relation to Judaism has 
been investigated somewhat minutely, 
particularly in the last twenty-five 
years. But the study of Christianity’s 
relation to Hellenistic religions is as yet 
in its infancy. If we may essay for a 
moment the réle of prophet, we would 
venture to predict that New Testament 
research for perhaps the next quarter- 
century will be directed mainly toward 
this fascinating field. 

Space will not permit so much as a 
bare outline of the whole religious situa- 
tion in the Greco-Roman world of the 
first century A.D. We can consider but 
ote item in this situation, the so-called 
mystery religions. 

This term has come to be applied, 
in its technical sense, to a type of faith 
which emphasized the hope of future 
blessedness to be obtained by worship- 
ing a deity, or deities, who themselves 
had triumphed over death and so were 
able to give their votaries a similar 
victory. In contrast with religions 
which were national in character, the 
Mysteries were individualistic, the in- 
dividual attaching himself directly to 
the deity rather than to some national 
or civic group in order to obtain the help 
of the tutelary god. The Palestine 
Christians in so far as they required 
circumcision of gentile converts, thus 
making them Jews, were holding to the 
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national ideal; but when Paul condi- 
tioned salvation solely upon personal 
faith in Christ his position was of the 
mystery religion type. One became en- 
rolled in the Mysteries through certain 
rites of initiation. Prominent among 
these was a pictorial exhibition of cer- 
tain sacred things, a performance which 
usually assumed the character of a 
scenic display representing the deity’s 
conquest over death. The priest, or 
preacher, expounded to the novice 
these so-called Mysteries, whence the 
name of this type of faith. The one 
to be initiated had previously observed 
stated rites of purification, and after 
initiation he took part in further ritual- 
istic ceremonies such as eating the sacred 
meal, passing the night in the temple 
bed-chamber, or other acts which were 
thought to typify or secure union with 
the god. Thus the worshiper experi- 
enced a new birth. He was now a god- 


man, for the deity dwelt in him and . 


controlled his life. Since he had passed 
into a new and holy state of existence 
he was sure of sharing the deity’s own 
victory over death, and even in this life 
he enjoyed anticipations of future bless- 
edness in the form of ecstatic experiences 
produced by the indwelling divine spirit. 

When Christianity as preached by 
Paul broke away from its national moor- 
ings and became the religion of a purely 
personal faith in a dying and rising 
divine redeemer, belief in whom guar- 
anteed one a blessed future, it was 
answering the same sort of religious 
need which the Mysteries were designed 
to meet. Consequently we are led to 
ask whether the early Christians, espe- 
cially in gentile lands, were influenced 
in favor of the mystery type of faith 


through contact with a world which was 
already working out its religious destiny 
along these lines. 

To this question some modern schol- 
ars respond with an emphatic negative, 
as do Schweitzer and Clemen, to cite 
two of the most recent examples. They 
affirm that the mystery religions were 
not widely disseminated in the Mediter- 
ranean world in the first century A.D. 
and, further, in so far as they did exist 
at that time, they were not marked by 
those traits which later gave them a 
stronger resemblance to Christianity. 
To another group of investigators it 
seems clear that the mystery cults— 
or the great majority of them at least— 
had a wide vogue even in pre-Christian 
times, and that they had already 
assumed in the first century a.D. the 
main characteristics which marked their 
likeness to Christianity. In view of 
these assertions we must ask: (1) 
How. widely were the Mysteries dis- 
seminated in the pre-Christian period ? 
and (2) What were their chief character- 
istics at this time? 

The best-known deities of these cults 
were Demeter and Dionysus (or 
Bacchus) in Greece, Cybele and Attis 
in Phrygia, Mithra in Persia, Ishtar 
and Tammuz in Babylonia, Atargatis 
and Hadad in Cilicia, Ashtart and Esh- 
mun for Adon]—the Aphrodite and 
Adonis of the Greeks—in Syria, and 
Isis, Osiris, and Serapis in Egypt. 
It is not practicable, however, at pres- 
ent to trace in detail the history and 
character of all these cults; we must 
content ourselves with a consideration 
of one or two of them. 

The well-known Eleusinian mysteries 
centered about the figure of the great 
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mother-goddess, Demeter, whose wor- 
ship is mentioned time and again by 
Greek writers before the beginning of 
our era. The same thing is true of the 
Dionysus cult, and of kindred religious 
movements in Greece. To cite some 
of the evidence, Herodotus (fourth 
century B.c.) has one of his characters 
explain to a Persian inquirer how very 
popular and powerful Demeter is and 
how numerous are the number of 
persons initiated into her mysteries 
(viii. 65). Other ancient testimony 
of the same sort is abundant. Nearer 
to Christian times, Cicero says that the 
most distant nations were initiated into 
the sacred and august Eleusinia. And 
further: 

Much that is excellent and divine does 
Athens seem to me to have produced and 
added to our life, but nothing better than 
those mysteries by which we are formed 
and molded from a rude and savage life 
into humanity; and indeed in the mysteries 
we perceive the real principles of life and 
learn not only to live happily but to die 
with a fairer hope. 


Another writer, Crinogoras, who be- 
longed to the age of Augustus, exhorted 
his friend to visit Athens and see the 
sacred rites of Demeter even though he 
might not be able to travel anywhere 
else. The continued popularity of this 
cult is evidenced by Augustus’ initia- 
tion in 21 B.c.; by Claudius’ desire to 
transfer the Eleusinia to Rome about the 
middle of the first century A.D.; by 
Hadrian’s initiation to the first grade in 
125 A.D. and to the third in 129; and by 
a similar procedure in the case of other 
well-known persons. Other deities are 
also mentioned in connection with this 
same type of religion. Herodotus tells 


us of the Scythian king’s fondness for. 
Greek manners, and especially of his 
initiation into the mysteries of Bacchus 
in which the god “took possession” of 
the king, the king was “maddened” by 
the god. Demosthenes (third century 
B.C.) taunts one of his opponents with 
worshiping the Phrygian Sabazius: 


You assisted your mother in the initia- 
tions, you read aloud the ritual prayers, 
and took part in the rest of the plot. You 
put on the fawn skins for the candidates, 
you sprinkled them with water from the 
bowl, you purified and rubbed them with 
clay and bran, then you raised them from 
their purification and bade them say, “I 
have fled the bad and found the better.” 


We learn from a poem of the second 
century B.c. that even children were 
initiated into the mysteries of Dionysus. 
This poem, doubtfully ascribed to Theoc- 
ritus, is written in honor of a boy nine 
years old whose right to initiation is 
justified by the piety of his father: “To 
the children of pious fathers belong the 
good things rather than to those that 
come of impious men.” Compare Paul’s 
belief in the sanctity of the children 
when even one parent is a Christian 
(I Cor. 7:14). In a similar vein the 
Orphic tablets say of the novitiate: 
“O blessed and happy one, thou hast 
put off thy mortality and hast become 
divine.” 

These more distinctly Greek myster- 
ies were early supplemented by similar 
tendencies coming in from the Orient. 
Under Alexander’s successors, and later 
under the Romans, national religions 
of the old type rapidly disappeared. 
The national deities of the ancient world 
lost caste when the dominions which they 
were supposed to protect fell a hopeless 
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prey first to the Greek and then to 
the Romans. But loss of prestige for 
these deities did not mean the aban- 
donment of religion by the people; it 
meant rather the reconstruction of re- 
ligious life and thinking along differ- 
ent lines. Instead of searching for a 
deity who could save a nation men 
began to look for a god who could 
save an individual. Various deities 
competed for first place in answer to 
this demand, and the result was a vigor- 
ous activity on the part of different 
oriental mystery cults in the Greco- 
Roman world. 

Nor was this type of religion a new 
thing in Hellenistic times. Most of 
the redeemer-gods worshiped in this 
period had existed in some part of that 
ancient world from days of old. They 
had not always occupied a foremost place 
in the official pantheon of the different 
national faiths, but their rites were 
often very primitive in character. Their 
myths also reveal the important réle 
which they had played in the early stages 
of civilization and the large place they 
held in popular esteem perhaps quite 
apart from, or in spite of, priestly official 
adjustments of various deities’ relative 
positions. A god might be securely 
enthroned in the hearts of common men 
even though his standing among the 
Olympians was very doubtful. 

These oriental mysteries offered a 
type of religion similar in many funda- 
mental respects to the ancient mysteries 
of Greece, and they spread widely and 
became popular before the beginning of 
our era not only in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean lands but even in Rome. The 
Phrygian mother-goddess, Cybele, is 
mentioned by Pindar as known among 


the Greeks in the sixth century B.c. 
Her consort, Attis, had a private cult 
in Greece as early as the fourth century 
B.c. and public worship of Attis was 
carried on there in the second century 
B.c. The Roman historian, Livy, writ- 
ing in the time of Augustus, tells us that 
the worship of Cybele had been officially 
introduced into Rome in the year 204 
B.C. in order to save the city from the 
Carthaginian invaders. The Romans 
were successful and Cybele, accordingly, 
was honored with a temple and from that 
time on her position was officially recog- 
nized at Rome. Attis must soon have 
joined her, for in the time of Claudius, 
before the middle of the first century 
A.D., the devotees of Cybele and Attis 
celebrated a yearly festival, under offi- 
cial patronage, at the time of the 
vernal equinox, in which the death of 
Attis, mourning for the dead god, 
and rejoicing at his resurrection con- 
stituted the prominent features of the 
ceremony. The worshipers performed 
various rites to symbolize or effect union 
with the deity, whose career was repre- 
sented in a kind of mystery play. But 
this performance was not wholly new 
to Rome even in Claudius’ day. Catul- 
lus, a century earlier, wrote a poem 
entitled “Atys,” in which he described 
the ecstatic frenzy of the devotee who 
performed rites by which he took on the 
nature of the goddess, clothed himself 
in the divine garment, participated in 
the maddening dance, and became the 
avowed bondsman of Cybele forever. 
Thus the Cybele-Attis religion had 
reached out from its native Phrygian 
domains, gaining official recognition and 
support in the capital of the Roman 
Empire, while Christianity was still 
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making its first appearance in the home- 
land of the Cybele-Attis cult. 

The Syrian Adonis was a prominent 
rival of Attis, and fostered almost 
identically the same type of religious 
belief and practice. The Adonis festival 
described by Theocritus as held at the 
court of Ptolemy II, early in the second 
century B.c., has many striking resem- 
blances to the Attis festival of Claudius’ 
day. But the question of genetic kin- 
ship does not interest us at present; 
we are seeking rather to discover the 
religious thought and feeling which 
lay behind the ceremony. Among the 
sacred things displayed were represen- 
tations of Aphrodite and Adonis joined 
in wedlock, the death of the god, the 
mourning of the goddess, and Adonis’ 
restoration to life. In the words of 
Theocritus, the musician at the sacred 
festival sings:* 


The bridal bed for Adonis spread of my 
own making is; 

Cypris hath this for her wrapping, Adonis 
that for his. 

Of eighteen years or nineteen is turned the 
rose-limbed groom; 

His pretty lip is smooth to sip, for it bears 
but flaxen bloom. 

And now she’s in her husband’s arms, and 
so we'll say good night; 

But tomorrow we’ll come with the dew, the 
dew, and take hands and bear him away 

Where plashing wave the shore doth lave, 
and there with locks undight 

And bosoms bare all shining fair will raise 
this shrilling lay: 

O sweet Adonis, none but thee of the chil- 
dren of gods and men 

*Twixt overworld and underworld doth pass 


and pass again; 


That cannot Agamemnon, nor the Lord o’ 
the Woeful Spleen [Ajax], 
Nor the first of the twice ten children that 
came of the Troyan queen [Hector], 
Nor Patroclus brave, nor Pyrrhus bold 
that home from the war did win, 
Nor none o’ the kith o’ the old Lipith nor’ 
of them of Deucalion’s kin— 
E’en Pelops’ line lacks fate so fine, and 
Pelasgian Argos’ pride. 
Adonis sweet, Adonis dear, 
Be gracious for another year; 
Thou’rt welcome to thine own alway, 
And welcome we'll both cry today 
And next Adonis-tide. 


When Paul two centuries later 
preached in the regions of Syria and 
Cilicia his message about the crucified 
and risen redeemer of Christian faith, 
the Adonis religion was still thriving, 
its two chief centers of worhip being 
Byblos in Syria and Paphos in Cyprus. 
And we may safely assume that many 
members of Paul’s gentile congregations 
were familiar with the mystic drama 
depicting the death of Adonis, the 
lamentation following his decease, the 
rejoicing at his resurrection, and shared 
the religious satisfaction which that faith 
gave to its votaries. 

We shall draw our final illustration 
from the Isis-Osiris-Serapis cults. Their 
wide dissemination in the Hellenistic 
world is one of the most evident facts 
in the religious history of that period. 
Isis and Osiris are familiar figures in the 
religion of ancient Egypt, and their 
relation to one another is similar to 
that of Cybele and Attis, or Aphrodite 
and Adonis. The name of Serapis, 
which displaces, or rather absorbs, that 
of Osiris, was introduced by Ptolemy I 


* Translated by J. M. Edmonds, Greek Bucolic Poets. 
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late the third century B.c. when he 
virtually made this cult the official re- 
ligion of Hellenistic Egypt. The gene- 
alogy of Serapis is very obscure, yet the 
cult of Isis-Serapis is essentially identical 
with that of the earlier Isis-Osiris, and 
the names of Osiris and Serapis are per- 
petuated side by side. 

Herodotus doubtless could have given 
us much valuable information about the 
Egyptian mysteries had he not been 
himself so loyal a devotee of the mystery 


religions, and consequently so reverential. 


toward their secrets. Yet he tells us 
some interesting things. Of the mys- 
teries at Sais he says: 


In the sacred precinct of Minerva [who 
corresponds to Isis] behind the chapel and 
joining the whole of the wall is the tomb of 
one whose name I consider it impious to 
divulge on this occasion. And in the inclo- 
sure stand large stone obelisks, and there is 
a lake near, ornamented with a stone margin, 
formed in a circle, and in size as appeared 
to me much the same as that in Delos, 
which is called the circular. In this lake 
they perform by night the representation 
of that person’s adventures which they call 
pvornpu, “Mysteries.” On these matters, 
however, though accurately acquainted with 
the particulars of them, I must observe a 
discreet silence. 


He is speaking, of course, about the 
career of the dying and rising Osiris. 
Again he says of Isis, that the second in 
importance of all the Egyptian festivals 
was held in her honor in the city of 
Busiris, situated in the middle of the 
- Delta. In connection with this festival 
“all the men and women to the number 
of many myriads beat themselves after 
the sacrifice; but for whom they beat 
themselves it were impious for me to 


divulge.” We can easily guess “for 
whom”—the dead Osiris of course. 

The wide spread of this religion out- 
side of Egypt in pre-Christian times is 
well attested. Diodorus of Sicily in his 
History cites an inscription from a tomb 
of Isis and Osiris at Nysa in Arabia, 
and much the same language has also 
been found on an inscription from Ios. 
Tibullus in the year 29 (or 31) B.C., 
when compelled to abandon his military 
pursuits on account of sickness, writes 
from Corcyra to his fiancée, Delia, in 
Rome: 

What does your Isis for me now, Delia? 
What avail me those brazen sistra of hers 
so often shaken by your hand? Or what am 
I the better for remembering that while you 
were pursuing her rites you bathed purely 
and lay alone in a pure bed [signifying 
marriage union with the deity]? Now, 
now goddess, help me, for that man may be 
healed by thee is proved by many a picture 
in thy temples. 


Writing a couple of years earlier in 
commemoration of Messala’s birthday, 
Tibullus refers also to Osiris as thor- 
oughly familiar to the Romans. The 
mention of a Serapaeum in a city ordi- 
nance of Pozzuoli in 105 B.c. shows that 
the Serapis cult likewise traveled to Italy 
at an early date. Thus the Egyptian 
mystery religions spread in Italy despite 
the opposition—due in some measure 
perhaps to Rome’s jealousy of Alexan- 
dria—which was raised against them, for 
they anticipated Christianity in in- 
curring Roman persecution, records of 
which we have for the years 59, 58, 53, 
48 B.c., and 19 A.D. Yet, like Chris- 
tianity a century later, they seemed only 
to thrive the more for opposition. 

Also in the East, Egyptian mysteries 
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spread extensively from the beginning 
of the third century B.c. on. In the 
time of Ptolemy Soter the worship of 
both Isis and Serapis was established at 
Athens, the latter having a temple at the 
foot of the Acropolis. In the regions 
round about the Levant the worship of 
these gods enjoyed undisturbed pros- 
perity for three hundred years before 
Paul appeared upon the scene. 

The general character of the Egyptian 
mysteries is the same as that of the 
Cybele-Attis, or the Aphrodite-Adonis 
cults. The story of Osiris’ death and 
resurrection, and his significance for the 
life of the believer, are essentially the 
same as in the case of similar deities. 
Here again we find a mother goddess 
personifying the source of life, and asso- 
ciated with her a consort who imper- 
sonates the hope of triumph in the 
ever-present human struggle of life over 
death. Plutarch, a Greek interpreter of 
the Isis-Osiris religion, writing at approxi- 
mately the same period when the fourth 
evangelist wrote his gospel interpreting 
Christianity to the Greeks, says of Isis: 

She is the female principle of nature 
and that which is capable of receiving all 
generation in virtue of which she is styled 
by Plato “nurse” and “all-receiving,” 
but by people in general she is called the 
‘fone of numberless names” because she is 
converted by the logos [that is, Osiris, who 
is identified with the Logos, the Word] 
into and receives all appearances and forms. 
In fact, Osiris in his Logos-function, 
according to Plutarch, brought the world 
and all it contains into being (Js. and 
Os. liv). Furthermore, Plutarch inter- 
prets the mourning for Osiris and the 
celebration of his resurrection as sym- 
bolic of the death and revival of nature, 


but he also sees in this triumph some- 
thing which is—‘spiritual,” shall we 
say, and cosmic. Hence its redemptive 
significance. To use his own words: 


But the avenger of Osiris [i.e., Isis] 
.... did not forget the contests and 
struggles she had gone through, nor yet 
her own wanderings, nor did she suffer 
oblivion and silence to envelop her many 
deeds of wisdom, many feats of courage, but 
by intermingling in the most sacred cere- 
monies, images, hints, and representations of 
her sufferings of yore, she consecrated at 
one and the same time both lessons of piety. 
and consolation for men and women when 
overtaken by misfortune. And she, to- 
gether with Osiris, having been translated 
from the rank of good spirits [demons] up 
to that of gods by means of their virtue 

...Teceive not inappropriately the 
united honors of gods and of spirits every- 
where, both in the regions above the earth 
and in those under ground, possessing the 
supreme power (xxviii). 

Perhaps Plutarch was the first to 
expound the significance of Isis and Osiris 
in these particular terms, though that 
is by no means certain, but for genera- 
tions devotees of these gods had been 
observing these sacred ceremonies of the 
cult, nourishing piety upon, and deriving 
consolation from, the memory of these 
deities’ sufferings, and worshiping them 
with hearts more or less full of apprecia- 
tion and reverence according to the ca- 
pacity of the worshiper. This was the 
situation in many a community before 
Paul appeared preaching his suffering 
redeemer, “‘placarded before the eye 
crucified” (Gal. 3:1), who in virtue 
of his humility and self-sacrifice for 
man’s welfare had been highly exalted to 
his heavenly reward and given an author- 
ity to which every knee should bow of 
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things in the heaven, and things on 
earth and things under ground (Phil. 
2:5-10). 

From this hasty survey let us draw 
what seem to be the natural and legiti- 
mate conclusions. We are forced to 
affirm that the Mysteries were widely 
disseminated in pre-Christian times and 
that they occupied a very important 
place in religious life. And, further, it 
seems clear that many of their central 
conceptions, such as the expectation of 
a blessed immortality through attach- 
ment to a savior who himself died but 
overcame death in his resurrection, anti- 
cipated some things which were strongly 
emphasized in Christianity. Doubtless 
many disciples of the mystery gods were 
converted to Christianity, and there 
found, in the mystery staged so vividly 
by Paul in his word-painted portrait 
of the drama on the cross, a greater 
satisfaction than they had been able to 
derive from faith in Attis, Adonis, or 
Osiris. On the other hand, it is not 
improbable that Christianity on gentile 
soil was influenced by the Mysteries 
through the very necessity of becoming 
acclimated in that religious zone. I 
have not, to be sure, discussed whether 
Paul borrowed this or that idea or phrase 
from the Mysteries, for such questions 
seem to me quite incapable of yielding 
intelligible answers unless we treat them 
in the light of the more general situation. 
It is this latter which I have tried to 
portray. Indeed the primary problem 
is not how many static items other re- 
ligions may have supplied to Christians, 
but rather how far the motives for 
religious living, and the standards by 
which religious values and ideals were 
estimated—for these are the forces 


which really determine doctrine and 
practice in the first instance—were 
brought over by Christian converts from 
other faiths, or were inspired by con- 
tact with other religions on the mission 
field. In this respect we believe that 
contemporary religions, and particularly 
the Mysteries, did contribute some- 
thing to the making of Christianity in 
the first century of its career. 

Shall we say, then, that Paul for 
example created his Christianity by 
deliberately appropriating a series of 
items first from one source and then from 
another, at last welding these promis- . 
cuous materials together as best he could 
into something which might look like a 
unit in itself? Most certainly not. 
Paul’s religion was no such artificial 
creation; it was an affair of real life, 
a product of many vital forces which 
intermingled in the making of his 
experience. And since the Mysteries 
occupied a prominent place in his world 
they exerted their proportionate share 
of influence upon his life. Because his 
lot was cast in a time and in regions 
where the religious life of humanity was 
employing this coinage to estimate its 
values, because the human spirit in that 
day was working out its problems along 
these lines, Paul’s religion also shows this 
coloring. Nor need we say that he was 


simply stooping to accommodate him- 


self to his age; rather he was imbibing 
its atmosphere, growing strong in faith 
and mighty in spiritual stature as he 
worshiped and served his crucified and 
risen redeemer in the language and under 
the inspirations furnished by the reli- 
gious world of his day. 

That we may more truly appreciate— 
perhaps indeed respect—the attainments 
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of the religious spirit in that ancient 
world, let me quote the dedicatory 
prayer of one who has just been initiated 
into the mysteries of Isis. Though it 
comes to us in a literary document of 
the second century A.D.,' there is no 
reason to think that many a devotee of 
this much-revered goddess had not cher- 
ished similar sentiments centuries earlier. 

The novitiate prays: 

Thou, O holy and perpetual preserver 
of the human race, always munificent in 
cherishing mortals, dost bestow the sweet 
affection of a mother on the misfortunes of 
the wretched. Nor is there any day or 
night, nor so much as the minutest particle 
of time, which passes unattended-by thy 
bounties. Thou dost protect men both by 
sea and land, and, dispersing the storms of 
life, dost extend thy health-giving right 
hand, by which thou dost unravel the inex- 
tricably entangled threads of the Fates, 
and dost assuage the tempests of fortune 
and restrain the malignant influences of the 
stars. The gods of heaven adore thee; 
thou dost roll the sphere of the universe 


Apuleius, Metamorphoses, xi. 


round the steady poles, thou dost illuminate 
the sun, thou dost govern the universe, 
thou dost tread the realms of Tartarus. 
The stars move responsive to thy command, 
the gods rejoice in thy divinity, the seasons 
return by thy appointment, and the ele- 
ments are thy servants. At thy nod the 
breezes blow, the clouds are nurtured, the 
seeds germinate, and the blossoms increase. 
The birds as they hover through the air, 
the wild beasts as they roam on the moun- 
tains, the serpents that hide in the earth, and 
the monsters that swim in the sea are terri- 
fied at the majesty of thy presence. But I 
so weak in capacity for celebrating thy 
praises, and possessing such slender means 
for offering sacrifices, have far from elo- 
quence sufficient to express all that I con- 
ceive of thy majesty. Not a thousand 
mouths, and tongues as many, not an 
eternal flow of unwearied speech, would be 
equal to the task. I will, therefore, use my 
utmost endeavors to do what, poor as I am, 
still one truly religious may do—I will figure 
to myself thy divine countenance and will 
ever preserve this most holy divinity locked 
up in the deepest recesses of my breast. 
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Let me recall for a moment the con- We saw, in the first place, that religion 
clusions which we reached in the preced- __is one of the ultimate facts of life. It is 
ing article. We saw, in the first place, not something outside of man which he 
that theology is the science which tries may take or leave as he chooses. It is 
to express in simple and intelligible inwrought into his nature, a part of the 
language the great convictions by which very structure of his being, which he can- — 
the soul lives, the convictions which ex- not maim or stifle without at the same 
press our ultimate faith concerning the _ time’injuring himself. 
meaning and purpose of life, the nature We saw, in the second place, that 
of religion and its object, the destiny of while religion is universal, not all religion 
the individual and society, and the way is equally valuable or equally satisfying. 
in which that destiny may best be _ Religions differ in kind, and difference in 
realized. kind means difference in worth. 

We saw, in the second place, that We saw, in the third place, that if 
modern theology is simply the applica- _ there is to be a universal religion at all it 
tion of the scientific method to religion, must be Christianity, and this for the 
that is to say, the method of systematic simple reason that no other religion 
and orderly study according to principles meets so completely and in so satisfying 
which have been found practically effect- a way the permanent religious needs of - 
ive in other realms. humanity. 

We saw, in the third place, that the Lastly, we saw that Jesus Christ is 
result of the application of this method central in Christianity and the final 
has been twofold: first, it has given us standard by which all that calls itself 
new tools which help us to solve particu- Christian must be tested. 
lar difficulties and to answer particular Let me linger for a moment upon this 
questions; and secondly, it has given us last point, for it is one of the highest 
a new point of view of life and of the importance. No aspect of modern the- 
world as a whole. ology is more significant than the re- 

In the concluding part of the article newed emphasis which it has given to 
we summed up certain general results of Jesus Christ. It is not simply that it 
the modern theological movement which has told us more about him, although 
are of practical interest and importance that is true. It is not simply that it 
for the preacher. has recovered from the mists which had 
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obscured him the historic figure whose 
life and death and resurrection the 
Gospels record. It is not simply that it 
has distinguished the Christ of the New 
Testament from later theological specu- 
lation concerning him, but that it has 
shown us more clearly than we had ever 
realized before how fundamental is the 
place which Jesus holds in the religion to 
which he has given his name. 

There are three different ways in which 
Christ is central in Christianity. In the 
first place, he is its founder. From him 
came the impulse from which the new re- 
ligion sprang, and to this day his person 
marks the dividing line between all that 
went before and all that has come after. 

Nor is this division one of time only. 
Jesus is not simply the founder; he is 
the standard of the Christian religion. 
He is the test by which we distinguish 
what is truly Christian from what is so 
only in name. Christianity is a his- 
torical religion and, like everything 
historical, contains elements of very 
different antecedents and value. Much 
that calls itself Christian can be par- 
alleled in other religions, is in fact de- 
rived from them. But Christ is unique. 
There is no second Jesus. 

This does not mean that Christianity 
is simply the reproduction of Jesus’ 
teaching, or the imitation of his example. 
Such a description fails altogether to do 
justice to the real place which Christ 
holds in Christianity. He is not merely 
the standard, but the object of Christian 
faith. He is not simply the test of right 
thinking, but the inspiration to right 
living. In a word, he is the inspiring 
and vitalizing principle of Christianity 
through contact with whom its spirit is 
constantly renewed and purified. 


This has an important bearing upon 
our present interest, for it gives us a 
principle which we shall find practically 
helpful in what we are trying todo. We 
are planning to take up one by one some 
of the fundamental questions of the 
religious life and to ask what new help 
modern theology gives us in their solu- 
tion. We shall find that the most 
important contribution which theology 
has to make is not any one specific an- 
swer, but a new point of view. Modern 
theology may be described as the effort 
to bring to bear upon these old problems 
of the religious life the new light which 
Jesus Christ has shed upon them. 

There have been three great themes 
which in every age have engaged the 
attention of religious men. The first is 
authority, the second is God, the third is 
salvation. What is the source of reli- 
gious faith, or, in other words, what is the 
seat of authority in religion? What is 
the object of religious faith—the unseen 
Being on whom we depend, to whom we 
look up, and with whom we commune ? 
What is the effect of religious faith? 
How does it help us practically? What 
difference does it make whether we are 
religious or not? These are the three 
perennial questions of religion. We 
shall take them up in turn and ask 
ourselves what light modern theology 
has to shed upon each. 

And first, of the source of religious 
faith, or the problem of authority in 
religion. This brings us to the subject 
of the present article: the Bible, what it 
is and how to use it. 

There are two reasons for beginning 
with the Bible. The first is because it 
is the point at which modern theology 
began; the second is because it is in con- 
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nection with the Bible that we find the 
most pressing and the most difficult of 
our practical problems. 

In the time that remains I propose 
to raise and to answer, so far as I can, 
the following four questions: First, why 
do we need a Bible at all? Secondly, 
how did the old Bible meet this need? 
Thirdly, what change has modern the- 
ology made in our view of the Bible? 
Fourthly, what practical effect will this 
change have upon the preacher’s work ? 

Why, then, do we need a Bible? 
This is our first question. I answer, for 
two reasons. In the first place, we need 
it as a source of religious inspiration and 
guidance for the individual soul, and, in 
the second place, we need it as a stand- 
ard for the church. 

We need the Bible as a source of 
religious inspiration and instruction for 
the individual. It is one of the most 
familiar features of our religious life that, 
like all life, it has to be constantly re- 
newed. If it is not fed from without, it 
will starve. Now, the most natural way 
to feed the religious life is to draw upon 
the resources of someone else whose life is 
rich. Prayer is the supreme example of 
this renewal of life through contact with 
a higher source of supply. I shall have 
more to say of prayer by and by. But 
one of the perplexing features of this 
whole matter of religion lies just here, 
that while prayer is open to every one of 
us, we are not always equally in the mood 
for prayer. What are we to do in such 
a case as this? There is one very 
obvious thing that we can do, and that is 
to come into contact with some other 
man or woman who has the spirit 
of prayer. This is the philosophy of 
church-going. Men go to church in 


order to renew and enrich their devo- 
tional nature by contact with others 
whose nature is richer and fuller than 
theirown. The function of the preacher 
as from Sunday to Sunday he stands in 
the pulpit is to vitalize and to renew the 
starved and parched lives in his con- 
gregation by imparting those more 
abundant resources to which his own 
life has access. 

But who is to feed the preacher? 
Here is where the Bible comes in. The 
Bible is the great repository of the 
spiritual life of the past. Through the 
Bible we meet the men who have been 
greatest in religion, Moses and David 
and Isaiah and Jeremiah and St. Paul, 
and our Lord himself. The Bible is the 
book of the ideal, holding up before us 
the standard of truth and duty when our 
own vision grows dim. The Bible is the 
book of warning, reminding us, when we 
are tempted to forget it, of the inevitable 
consequences of sin. The Bible is the 
book of comfort, bringing into our lone- 
liness and isolation the consciousness of 
a divine companionship and an unfailing 
love. The Bible is the book of hope, 
gilding the cloud of our discouragement 
with the golden lining of the ideal, paint- 
ing before us the outlines of the holy city, 
the home of righteousness and brother- 
hood and peace, which is some day to 
come down from heaven to earth. The 
Bible, then, I repeat, is the great source 
of inspiration and of instruction for the 
individual religious life. The Bible is the 
book that preaches to the preacher. 

But religion is not simply an individ- 
ual affair. It is a social matter as well, 
and this brings me to the second great 
function of the Bible, namely, its use 
as a standard. When we look over 
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Christendom we find that Christians are 
divided into groups, differing one from 
another in beliefs and practices, and, 
what is still more important, in habits of 
feeling. These differences constitute one 
of the great obstacles to the success of 
our preaching. They are an obstacle at 
home, multiplying churches where fewer 
strong churches would be more effective. 
But they are a far greater obstacle on the 
foreign field, introducing confusion and 
distrust where simplicity and directness 
are all-important. What we need here is 
some statement to which we can all re- 
fer, some platform on which we can all 
stand, and such a platform we have in 
the Bible. 

There are two ways in which the Bible 
is fitted to act as such a standard. It is 
fitted outwardly because it is the one 
book in whose use all Christians are 
agreed, and it is fitted inwardly by the 
nature of its contents, for it is the book 
which gives us the most direct, reliable, 
and first-hand knowledge of Jesus Christ, 
the founder, the standard, and the re- 
newer of the Christian religion. 

The Bible, then, I repeat, if it is to do 
what we require, must fulfil a double 
function. It must be the source of 
religious inspiration and guidance for the 
individual, and it must be the common 
standard of faith and practice for the 
church. Now, this was just what his- 
toric theology has asserted of the Bible 
from the beginning. The Bible, it tells 
us, is in the first place the great means of 
grace, and, in the second place, it is the 
only infallible rule of faith and practice. 
We shall ask in a moment how the Bible 
was supposed to render this double 
service. But at the outset it is impor- 
tant for us to recognize that the need 


here pointed out is a real need. We need 
today just the kind of help in our indi- 
vidual and social life that our fathers and 
mothers found in the Bible. 

What kind of a book then was this old 
Bible supposed to be? In the first place, 
it was supposed to be an inerrant Bible, 
and by that we mean that it was a Bible 
which by a special activity of the. divine 
Spirit had been preserved in all its parts 
from mistake. It was accurate in its 
history, accurate in its science, accurate 
in its chronology, accurate, it need not be 
said, in its morals and its religion. You 
could open it at any page and be per- 
fectly sure that the sentence which you 
read came to you as a message straight 
from God. 

From this first characteristic a second 
followed. It was a book that was all on 
a level. I have said you could open it 
at any page and find a message straight 
from God. That was just what the old 
theologians did. They chose their proof- 
texts indiscriminately from Genesis to 
Revelation, confident that in a book 
which had God for its author there could 
be no inconsistency or contradiction. 

As a matter of fact, however, there 
proved to be practical difficulties in the 
application of the method. When the 
different passages were compared one 
with another their teaching did not 
always seem to agree. There were dif- 
ferences as to statement of fact, such as 
the two stories of the flood, or the two ac- 
counts of the choice of Saul to be king. 
What was more serious, there were 
apparent differences in the moral and 
religious standards applied. Now God 
was represented as a jealous God, 
ruthless in his opposition to evil, calling 
upon the Israelites to exterminate the 
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Amalekites, man, woman, and child; 
smiting Uzzah dead when he laid pre- 
sumptuous hands upon the ark, punish- 
ing David’s sin by a pestilence that 
swept away seventy thousand of his 
people; and again he was tender and 
compassionate, more ready to forgive 
than an earthly father, and requiring 
forgiveness of men, even to seventy 
times seven. 

Now, so long as it was a matter of 
the individual alone this difficulty was 
not an insuperable one. A man seeking 
spiritual food could always find what he 
needed in the Bible. When he met a 
hard passage he could do what we all do 

.in such cases—pass it by and go on to 
something that is simpler. But in the 
case of the church at large the matter 
was more perplexing. It was not pos- 
sible here to shirk the difficulties. One 
must look the apparent contradictions in 
the face and find some way of reconciling 
them. 

There were two possible ways which 
might be taken. One of them was the 
method of allegory. One might say that 
the teaching of the Bible was not meant 
to be interpreted literally. The Bible 
is a spiritual book, veiling its meaning 
under parables, only to be understood in 
the light of the teaching of the same 
Spirit that inspired it. This was a 
method very popular in the early church. 
Origen, the great Alexandrian theologian, 
uses it, and multitudes have followed his 
example. 

But the trouble with this method is 
that it goes too far. If you cannot trust 
the plain teaching of Scripture at one 
point, how can you be sure that it is to be 
trusted at any? If you spiritualize the 
accounts of God’s anger may you not 


equally explain away the accounts of his 
love? Our Protestant fathers rejected 
the method of allegory and substituted 
therefor the method of harmony. They 
contended that every sentence in the 
Scriptures must be interpreted at its face 
value; that if we read in the account of 
the flood at one time that the animals 
went in two by two, and again that they 
went in seven by seven, there were two 
sets of animals who went in, and so on all 
along the line. Now, I am not interested 
here to follow out this method or to 
criticize it. I want simply to call atten- 
tion to this one point, that, as an effort to 
meet the practical difficulty for which it 
was designed, it was a failure, and that 
for the very simple reason that there was 
no standard provided to determine whose 
solution of the particvlar difficulty in 
question was correct. 

In theory, indeed, the old Protestant 
view of the Bible was a very simple one. 
Everyone went to it for himself and inter- 
preted it under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit. The assumption was that the 
men who went in the right spirit would 
come to identical results. But as a 
matter of fact they did not come to 
identical results. They came to very 
different results. Who was to decide 
between them? Evidently there was 
need of some second standard which 
could be used as a guide in the interpre- 
tation of the Bible, and such a standard 
was actually found in the doctrine and 
tradition of the church. 

Now, if everybody had been in the 
same church this would have been well 
enough, but as we all know this was not 
the case. The Protestants themselves 
were divided into their several denomina- 
tions. There were the Anglicans and 
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the Presbyterians and the Congregation- 
alists and the Methodists, and these 
again were divided into different schools 
and parties. There were the Calvinists 
and the Arminians. There were the 
Antinomians and the Legalists, there 
were the High Churchmen and the Low 
Churchmen and the Broad Churchmen. 
Each of these had their own tradition, 
their own standard, their own creed by 
which they measured the interpretation 
of the Bible; and while in theory they 
all declared that the Bible was the 
supreme standard, and everybody must 
be free to interpret it for himself under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit, in 
practice they repudiated this principle. 
As an actual means of bringing about 
agreement among Christians as to the 
essentials of faith and practice, the older 
way of using the Bible has not been 
successful. 

Here modern theology comes to our 
aid, for it furnishes us with a point of 
view which makes possible a scientific 
interpretation of the Bible, that is to say, 
an interpretation whose methods and re- 
sults shall commend themselves equally 
to all men of impartial spirit. Let me 
try, if I can, to state what this view is. 

There are two points in which the 
newer view of the Bible differs from the 
old. In the first place, it lays greater 
emphasis upon the human element in its 
composition. The Bible, as we have 
come to look at it today, is a composite 
book, that is to say, it is a book which is 
the product of many different authors, 
writing over a long period of time and 
making use of materials in part furnished 
for them by the science and philosophy 
of the time. It is a book, therefore, 
which has to be interpreted by the 


standards which we use in reading other 
literature of the same kind. We have to 
distinguish the different purposes which 
influenced the authors and the different 
literary forms which they used. We 
have to ask ourselves what light is shed 
on the meaning of a particular passage or 
book by the conditions of the time, or the 
practices which prevailed among con- 
temporary people at the same general 
stage of culture. In short, we have to 
use the same methods which have 
already proved so successful in the in- 
terpretation of the literature of other 
ancient peoples. 

From this conclusion a second follows 
—that not all parts of the Bible stand on 
the same moral and spiritual level. The 
Bible is not a single book, but a library; 
or rather, to be exact, two libraries. It 
is a collection extending over many 
centuries and telling the story of a pro- 
gressive revelation. Beginning on a 
comparatively low level of culture and 
dealing with men of primitive and simple 
ways of thought and feeling, we rise little 
by little to the greatest heights of experi- 
ence and insight which humanity has 
yet attained. It is clear that in the use 
of a book of this kind discrimination is 
necessary. We cannot pick out a text 
anywhere from Genesis to Revelation 
and apply it without reference to its 
context. We must read the earlier in 
the light of the later; the part in the 
light of the whole. Isaiah means more 
to us than Kings, Romans than Isaiah, 
and the Gospels than all three. We are 
Christians, and to us Christ is greater 
than Isaiah, greater even than St. Paul. 

Now, how does this help us practi- 
cally? At first sight it would seem as 
though such a view were anything but 
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helpful. If the Bible is a composite 
book, representing different grades of 
moral and spiritual insight, making use 
of elements derived from other sources 
which, in turn, differ in value, what be- 
comes of its divine authority? How 
can we still have confidence in its teach- 
ing? How is it fitted to serve as the 
infallible helper and guide that we 
need ? 

Let us remind ourselves again what it 
is that we need in the Bible. We need 
two things: in the first place, food for 
our own souls, and secondly, a common 
standard of faith and practice. 

I say, we need food for our own souls. 
But who are we, and what kind of food 
do we need? Well, in the first place, we 
are people of different degrees of spiritual 
maturity, and in the second place, we 
are, or at least it is to be hoped we are, 
people who are growing. 

We are people who differ in spiritual 
maturity, and that means that we need 
different kinds of spiritual food. Some 
of us are still children, literally, or if not 
in years, then at least in point of view. 
What we need in our Bible is some inter- 
esting story that will bring home the 
truth in picturesque form and point a 
moral, simple enough for us to under- 
stand—such a story, for example, as that 
of Joseph and his brethren, or of David 
and Jonathan. Some of us are plain 
men and women bearing the burden and 
heat of the day, too busy to have much 
time and thought for speculation or hard 
questions, and what we need is the assur- 
ance that there is a good God who cares 
for us and who gives us the supply that 
we need day by day. Our standpoint is 
like that of the simple folk for whom 
Luther wrote his Smaller Catechism, 


when he defined Creation by saying: I 
believe that God “has given and still 
preserves to me body and soul, eyes, 
ears, and all my limbs, my reason and 
all my senses; and also clothing and 
shoes, food and drink, house and home, 
wife and child, land, cattle, and all my - 
property.” And we find our need best 
met by the Twenty-third Psalm or the 
sixth chapter of Matthew. And some of 
us, it may be a very few, are philosophers 
whose minds are constantly occupied 
with the puzzles of existence, who have 
formed the habit of inquiry and question 
and who want some answer that presses 
back of the surface of things to their ulti- 
mate meaning. Job is the book that 
comes closest home to us, or the story 
of Paul’s struggle in the seventh chap- 
ter of Romans. 

But this is not all. Not only have we 
different needs as individuals, but these 
needs differ from time to time. We are 
growing. Those of us who are children 
will some day be men and women; those 
of us who were content to take life at its 
face value may at any time have an 
experience which forces upon us these 
ultimate questions of the soul, and the 
Bible we need is a book which has pro- — 
vision within its broad covers for all these 
different kinds of needs. We need a 
Bible that will do, not simply for one age, 
or for one class, or for one race, but for 
all mankind, the Japanese and the 
Chinese and the Hindu and the South 
American, as well as the German and the 
Englishman and the American. And we 
need a Bible that will do for every cen- 
tury, not for the first simply or the 
second, but for the twentieth as well, 
and, what is quite as important for us 
now to remember, not for the twentieth 
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only but for the first and the second and 
all the centuries that lie between. 

Now, the Bible that we have is a 
Bible of just this kind, for it gives us the 
record of a progressive revelation. And 
by that I mean a revelation which un- 
folds itself step by step in order to meet 
the varying needs of the varying stages 
in a growing and developing life. The 
Bible tells the story of the way in which 
God has been training mankind from 
infancy to mature manhood and woman- 
hood. It is a book, therefore, in which 
you can find something for man at every 
stage in his moral and spiritual experi- 
ence. 

This does not mean, of course, that 
there are no fixed standards, that what 
is true for one man may be false for 
another. I shall have something more 
to say of this matter of standard in a 
moment. But it means that there are 
different aspects of truth and different 
methods of approaching it. It means 
that when I speak to children I must talk 
the language of children. It means that 
if I am talking to primitive men I must 
use ideas that lie within the range of their 
comprehension. Thus, if I find the 
biblical writers using conceptions of 
science and of history that our own age 
has outgrown, I must remember that 
they were speaking to men of their day 
and that if they had talked our language 
they could not possibly have been under- 
stood. I must ask myself what was the 
particular truth which they designed to 
teach at the time and see whether it be 
not one of which I can make use in dealing 
with some of my own people whose need 
is similar. 

Now, I am far from thinking that 
this use of the Bible as a graded text- 


book, adapted to men of different stages 
of maturity, is a discovery of modern 
theology. All great preachers have used 
the Bible in this way, and this has been 
a chief source of their greatness, but 
what I mean is this, that the older view 
of the Bible rendered this use of it more 
difficult and less intelligent than the new. 
Practically, to be sure, the preacher used 
the Bibie as a graded book, but in theory 
he conceived of it as designed from cover 
to cover for pupils of the highest grade. | 
And the reason for this was that he had 
not yet gained the historic point of view. 

This difficulty modern theology has 
removed, for it has taught us the steps 
through which our Bible came to be, and 
so showed us the uses which each part 
was designed to serve, not only for our 
day, but for its own. In doing this it 
has not only helped us to a better under- 
standing of the Bible we know, but has 
recovered for spiritual use large sections 
of the book which but for its help would 
have fallen almost altogether into the 
background. 

There is that old story of the creation 
which for so many years was the battle- 


- ground on which the champions of reli- 


gion and science waged interminable war. 
On the theory of inerrancy the story 
bristles with difficulties. It is, to say the 
least, exceedingly difficult to reconcile it 
with the modern view of the creation of 
the world. But if we read it historically 
in the light of the parallel creation stories 
of Babylonia and Assyria, we see for the 
first time its true significance. The 
picture of the world in the two accounts 
has striking similarities, but the con- 
ception of God is fundamentally differ- 
ent. In the Babylonian story, it is the 
strife of two rival monsters which is 
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responsible for the making of the world. 
But in the Bible, creation is due to an act 
of will. It is the fiat of that free Spirit 
who formed the world to be the scene of 
the redemptive purpose which was to 
culminate in Jesus Christ. “And God 
said, let there be light, and there was 
light.” So read, the first chapter of 
Genesis remains for us today as truly 
revelation as ever it was in the past. 

Or take an illustration of an altogether 
different kind. There is that great sec- 
tion of the Bible that lies between Isaiah 
and Malachi. When I was a boy all this 
part of the Bible was a sealed book to me. 
It was prophecy, and that meant that 
it was prediction. It was a part of the 
Bible in which God had foretold what 
was going to happen by and by in that 
great crisis lying somewhere in the 
future with which as a boy I as yet felt 
little concern. When I tried to read the 
prophecies I could not understand what 
they meant, and as I grew older and con- 
sulted the commentaries I was not much 
better off, for I found that each commen- 
tator had his own scheme for the inter- 
pretation of prophecy and that these 
schemes differed one from another. 

Now, the scientific study of the Bible 
has helped us to a new understanding of 
these difficult passages, for it has shown 


that they have an entirely different. 


meaning. They are not exclusively con- 
cerned with the future, as we had sup- 
posed. They have a present reference. 
The prophets were men of their own day, 
wrestling with specific evils, moral evils 
many of them, social abuses, economic 
wrongs, just the kind of questions that 
you and I face today as we pick up our 
newspapers and read of the last congres- 
sional investigation, or the last instance 


of the shameless flaunting of wealth. 
They were men, I say, who were facing a 
situation of this kind and who brought to 
bear upon it the principles of ethical 
religion, faith in the God who judges not 
by the outward appearance but by the 
heart, faith in the God who is not the 
God of Israel only, but the God of the 
whole world, the God who loves so much 
that he is not afraid to punish, the God 
whose will, however it may seem for the 
time to be thwarted, will in the end 
certainly prevail. 

Here is a whole mine of homiletical 
material which has been opened to us by 
the studies of such men as George Adam 
Smith and others—just the kind of 
message that we need to bring home to 
an awakened conscience that is facing for 
the first time in its full meaning the fact 
of social wrong. 

It is because Isaiah and Jeremiah are 
books of this kind that they are, in the 
highest and truest sense of the word, 
prophecy; just because they are con- 
cerned primarily with the needs of the 
present, the sins and the sufferings and 
the salvation of the men and women who 
were living at the time, do they furnish 
the most direct preparation for the Christ 
who was to come, the great Servant who 
went about doing good and who gave his 
life a ransom for many. 

Or, suppose we take our illustration 
from the New Testament instead of the 
Old. How many of us there are who 
would be obliged to confess, if we were 
honest, that we had found the Epistles 
hard reading. We had been brought up 
—I know I was—to look upon such a 
book as Romans as a textbook of the- 
ology, dealing with such doctrines as 
original sin and justification by faith, 
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and we were not particularly interested 
in doctrine—doctrine, as such, I mean, 
doctrine in textbook form, divorced from 
life. 

But modern theology is showing us 
that the divorce is only in our own minds. 
Instead of being theological treatises, 
Paul’s letters are transcripts of his per- 
sonal experience, bits of autobiography 
which give us an insight into the life- 
history of one of the greatest men who 
ever lived. They tell us of his struggle 
after righteousness and of his failure, of 
his agony and despair, of the amazing 
transformation which Christ wrought in 
his life, of the revolution which it brought 
about not only in his conduct but in his 
way of thinking, of his consecration of 
himself to the service of this new Master, 
and of his effort through long years of the 
most varied experience to interpret the 
gospel of Christ to men of different intel- 
lectual antecedents and social environ- 
ment. They show us, in a word, a man 
facing the same kind of questions that 
confront us today; whose experience, 
therefore, can be practically helpful to us 
at the point where we most need help. 

So in various ways the scientific study 
of the Bible is recovering for our use 
parts of the Bible which for many people 
had lost their meaning, and making 
them again what God designed them to 
be—practical helps in the solution of our 
present difficulties, and the answer to our 
present questions. 

But this, after all, is only half the 
story. The Bible is necessary not simply 
to feed the individual. It has a social 
function as well, as the common standard 
by which the church is to test its Chris- 
tianity. How far is the Bible of modern 
criticism effective here? 


Let me recall again what is the nature 
of the test that we need. We need a test 
that will actually work in practice, a 
Bible that will really resolve the differ- 
ences between Christians and bring them 
toa common mind. Now the difficulty 
with the old view of the Bible was that 
as a matter of fact it did not do this. In- 
stead of uniting, it divided. Each man 
brought to the book his own presupposi- 
tions and standards; each group picked 
out from the multiplicity of material 
which the book contained that which 
appealed most to its own need, and by 
this judged the rest. What we need in 
a standard which is actually to work is 
some common principle which everyone 
recognizes and which is equally appli- 
cable in every case. Such a principle 
modern theology gives us in Christ. 
Christ, it tells us, is the key to the Bible. 
He is the common standard by which all 
its teaching is to be unified. When any 
question arises of interpretation, when it 
is a matter of judging with reference to 
the different grades of insight and of 
culture, of which we have been speaking, 
it is to him that we are to come as the 
final test. It is the old principle of 
Luther brought down to date: “The real 
touchstone by which all books are to be 
judged”’ is “whether they make much of 
Christ or not.” 

Here again I am far from thinking 
that this principle is a discovery of the 
new theology. In every age Christ has 
been central in Christian experience, and 
earnest men have turned to him for 
guidance in their perplexities, and help 
in their difficulties—in the Bible as else- 
where. What I mean is that the older 
view of the Bible rendered this resort less 
obvious and less certain. I have spoken 
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of Luther as using our principle, but this 
is only partly true. When Luther 
speaks of Christ, he uses the word in a 
general sense for whatever in the Bible 
met his need of salvation and forgive- 
ness. He did not discriminate between 
the Christ of the Gospels and of the 
Epistles, or even of Old Testament 
prophecy. Indeed he could not, for he 
did not command the historic method 
which alone makes such discrimination 
possible. 

When we use the term Christ today 
we do so in a more exact sense. We 
think of the Jesus of the Gospels, the 
historic figure whose life and death and 
resurrection the evangelists record, and 
to whose continued influence the Epistles 
witness. And when we say that Christ 
is our standard for interpreting the Bible, 
we mean that we must bring everything 
which it contains to the test of his life, 
teaching, and character. 

This does not mean, of course, that 
we attach no value to those parts of the 
Bible which fall below Jesus’ standard. 
What we have already said of the earlier 
stages of revelation should have made 
this abundantly plain. Still less does it 
mean that we are to admit nothing to our 
Bible which goes beyond the explicit 
teaching of Jesus. The high Christology 
of Paul and of John has its contribution 
to make to our theology, just as truly as 
the parables of the Good Samaritan and 
the Prodigal Son. Revelation did not 
stop when Jesus died. He explicitly 
declared that he had much to say to his 
disciples which they were not prepared 
to receive during his earthly life. He 
promised his Spirit to guide them into all 
truth, and in every age Christianity has 
shown itself the religion of freedom and 


of progress. But what is meant is that 
Jesus is central in the whole process of 
revelation. He is the test by which 
progress must be measured. Is it a 
question of what has gone before? We 
must ask how far it has prepared the way 
for him. Is it a question of what comes 
after? We must ask how far is it the 
legitimate unfolding of his principles. 

I have spoken of the high Christology 
of Paul and John. At the heart of this 
Christology lies the conviction that in 
Jesus Christ we have to do with more 
than man. In him we see the revelation 
in human form of the unseen God who 
from the beginning has been seeking his 
erring children. 

It is a conviction that has verified 
itself through centuries of Christian ex- 
perience. But how shall we interpret to 
ourselves its full meaning? There are 
two possible ways that we may take. 
We may say, since Jesus is God incarnate, 
everything in his life that seems incon- 
sistent with our thought of God must be 
explained away; or, we may say, since 
Jesus is God incarnate, every sweet and 
satisfying and adorable quality which he 
illustrated we may be sure is found in 
supreme measure in God. Can there be 
any question which of these two methods 
should be controlling in our interpreta- 
tion of the Bible? Yet must we not 
recognize that it is a principle which has 
not always been given its full weight in 
the theology of the past ? 

To follow the applications of this prin- 
ciple would carry us too far, but I can 
perhaps make my meaning clear by an 
illustration. Suppose we compare the 
Bible to a tract of country through which 
the soul has to pass in its quest of truth 
and life. It has food in abundance to 
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nourish the soul in its quest, and beauty 
to delight the spirit, but there are also 
rough places to be traversed, and hills to 
be climbed. 

What will the soul need if it is to make 
the journey successfully? Clearly, two 
things: light to see the way, and a path 
to point the direction. 

Now, the older theology provided for 
the first of these needs in its doctrine of 
the witness of the Spirit. The Holy 
Spirit is the sun which lights up the dark 
places of the Bible and reveals to the soul 
their uses and their beauty. Without 
the witness of the Spirit no one can read 
the Bible understandingly, or respond to 
its appeal. 

But the traveler needs more than 
light. He needs direction. He wishes 
to know not only what the country con- 
tains to supply his wants on the journey, 
but also which way to take to reach his 
goal. In other words, he needs a path. 

Now, a path is not a prison. It is a 
way along which free men may walk 
erect. The charm of a path is that it 
opens vistas on every side and provides 
opportunities for digression to the right 
hand or to the left, as some new object 
of interest invites inspection. But the 
wise traveler will never stray too far, for 
he knows that if he does he may lose his 
way and so finally miss his goal. 

So Christ gives us our direction as we 
journey through the Bible. He is the 
path from which it is never safe to stray 
far. All that the book contains is given 
us freely for our use and our enjoyment. 
He shows us how to use it aright, and 
how to enjoy it to the full. 


This is the true meaning of that old 
doctrine of the infallibility of Scripture, 
which has been a stumbling-block to so 
many. By the infallibility of Scripture 
we do not mean simply that the book 
which lies before us on the table contains 
no mistakes. That is an altogether in- 
adequate conception of the meaning of 
this great phrase. We mean that in this 
book, prepared by the Spirit of God for 
his church, we have a guide which, when 
read humbly, reverently, prayerfully, and 
in the spirit of Christ, will infallibly lead 
the individual and the church into the 
knowledge of that truth which they need 
toknow. That is the only kind of infalli- 
bility which can do us any practical good. 
And that is the kind of infallibility which 
we actually have in our Bible. 

May we not hope that when the 
critical movement, in the midst of which 
we stand, shall have run its course and 
we are able more clearly to distinguish 
its assured results from the shifting 
theories which are the inevitable accom- 
paniment of any forward step on the road 
of human knowledge, the final result will 
be to leave us all with a profounder 
realization of the practical power and 
authority of the Bible; that as in the 
days of Luther it proved itself the book 
of freedom, leading men out from the 
yoke of a church which had grown 
corrupt and tyrannous into the liberty 
of the sons of God, so today it will show 
itself the book of unity, revealing to all 
of us who call ourselves Christians that 
common heritage of faith and hope and 
love which has been given to us by God 
in trust for all mankind ? 
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THE PROBLEMS OF BOYHOOD 


A COURSE OF ETHICS FOR BOYS IN THE SUNDAY 
SCHOOL 


THE GENERAL SITUATION 


FRANKLIN W. JOHNSON 
Principal of the University of Chicago High School 


Every father wants his boy to be better than himself. But he finds it easier to talk 
religion with his neighbors’ children than with his own. Much moral instruction must 
therefore inevitably be given outside of the family. If such instruction can be given by 
a boy’s teacher whom he loves and respects, it will be so much the better. The present 
series of articles by Professor Johnson are born of experience. Both the author and the 
editor of the “‘ Biblical World” are anxious that their readers may comment upon them 
and make every sort of suggestion. The lessons which will follow this introductory 
paper will appear later in the form of a little textbook, to be used with classes of high- 


school boys. Suggestions as far as advisable will be embodied in the revised form. 


The adolescent boy is the major 
problem of the Sunday school. It has 
not been difficult to make the work of 
the Sunday school seem interesting and 
worth while to both boys and girls up 
to the age of twelve or fourteen. It 
has been comparatively easy to hold 
the girls right on through the period 
of girlhood up to young womanhood. 
But with the boy from fourteen years up 
it is a different case. The physiologi- 
cal changes which take place at this 
time, of which the sudden rapid physical 
growth is the most obvious, are accom- 
panied by more profound changes which 
affect his thought and conduct. The 
boy who has been docile and gentle sud- 
denly becomes self-assertive and rough, 
ready to question the authority of 
teacher or parent. He craves action 
and if the restraints of school seem too 
severe, as is often the case, he rebels 
and will have no more of it if he can 


help it. Through legal enactment, the 
state keeps him in school up to a certain 
age, a sense of the value of an education 
as preparation for life’s activities some- 
times holds him longer, but statistics 
of school attendance show all too well 
how strong is the craving of the adoles- 
cent boy for what seems to him the 
freer life out of school. The Sunday 
school lacks the restraint of law and is 
unable to make effective the appeal of 
utility. The result is that at sixteen 
the boy begins to think he is getting 
too old for the Sunday school, and at 
eighteen most of the boys have dis- 
appeared. 

Now we may assume at the outset 
that this unhappy outcome is not the 
fault of the boy. He is following out 
the laws of his own nature. Inability 
to understand the boy and meet his 
needs is the cause of the failure of the 
Sunday school in this regard. The 
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recent rapid increase in the enrolment 
of adolescent boys in the public schools 
has been due to changes in the methods 
and material of instruction from the 
point of view of the boy’s present in- 
terests and future occupation. Similar 
adjustments of methods and material 
may be expected to secure correspond- 
ing results in the Sunday school. 

A movement recently inaugurated 
by the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion for moral and religious education 
among high-school boys in Chicago and 
other cities promises excellent results. 
On the South Side of Chicago, at the 
Hyde Park branch of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, boys from three 
high schools meet each Wednesday 
evening from November to May. All 
sit down together at 6:15 for dinner 
and at 6:45 meet in separate rooms, the 
boys from each school with a teacher 
from the faculty of the school, for a 
discussion period of forty-five minutes. 
One of these classes has this year begun 
its eighth year under the same teacher, 
another, its fourth year, and the third, 
its second year. The number at dinner 
varies from sixty to more than a hundred, 
and the two oldest classes have had an 
average weekly attendance for the past 
two years of twenty-five or more boys. 

The author has had a part in this 
interesting movement, having just begun 
the fourth year with the “Discussion 
Club” from his school. The membership 
of the club is thoroughly representative, 
having had for one year as its president 
a Catholic boy, and for another a Jewish 
boy. The author has placed entire 
responsibility for the attendance upon 
the officers and members of the club. 
In order to prevent any impression 
getting abroad in the school that one 


may secure favor with the principal by 
attending the meetings of the club, he 
has never invited a single boy to attend 
a meeting. It does not appear that the 
dinner is the chief attraction, because 
the boys pay for the cost of each meal 
and not infrequently come into the 
class discussion after the dinner is over. 
That the attendance has continued to 
increase from the first indicates that the 
real attraction is the discussions which 
constitute the chief activity of the club. 

The important question at the begin- 
ning was what should be the material for 
class work. The author proposed the 
life of Jesus, the life of Paul, and the 
moral problems of the high-school boy, 
urging strongly the life of Paul as full 
of appeal to vigorous young boyhood. 
No objection was made to the use of 
New Testament material by the Jewish 
boys of whom there were several in the 
group, but it was the unanimous choice 
of the boys that we take up the discus- 
sion of the specific mioral problems of 
boyhood instead of the lives of Jesus or 
of Paul which most of them had studied 
in Sunday school. Life Questions of High 
School Boys by Jenks was accordingly 
made the basis of our first year’s work. 

In the course of the year certain 
characteristics of adolescent boyhood 
came out distinctly. In the first place, 
boys are exceedingly fond of discussing 
whatever is of timely interest to them. 
Let an issue be placed before them, not 
as settled but as open to discussion, and 
boys will readily take sides and stoutly 
defend their position. And while some 
of their ideas will doubtless reflect their 
immaturity and lack of sound judgment, 
one may usually count on a larger degree 
of sincerity than is sometimes seen in 
the discussions of more mature men. 
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In the hands of a skilful leader, the 
discussions of a group of boys may al- 
most always be brought to a satisfactory 
conclusion, which will have been greatly 
reinforced and made a vital force through 
the discussion from which it has finally 
emerged. 

Again, boys have a tendency to 
respond to directness and frankness in 
kind. Your boy is a masterful bluffer 
if he thinks someone is trying to get an 
advantage and sometimes he becomes 
a bluffer from habit, but he will usually 
meet you half-way when it comes to a 
question of frankness and fair dealing. 
He will often prove a severe critic of 
himself or his social group. The customs 
and habits of his school or club he will 
discuss with absolute frankness so long 
as there is not involved anything that 
might be construed as telling on some 
other boy—“snitching”’ he will probably 
call it. He will talk frankly of his own 
habits and will sometimes surprise you 
by the intimate disclosures he will make. 

Boys are thoroughgoing idealists. 
You are sure to find some of them who, 
from a discussion of the vital problems 
of boyhood, will come to feel themselves 
responsible for sweeping reforms among 
their fellows. This idealism, properly 
conserved and directed, may be made 
a factor of great value. Psychologists 
urge the importance of expression as a 
sequence of all good impressions. This 
is of first importance where we are 
dealing with concrete problems of daily 
conduct. So much of our religious and 
moral instruction spends itself in a 
momentary glow and does not translate 
itself into conduct, that it is of utmost 
importance that we strive to secure 
expression of what may otherwise end 
with the emotion aroused and leave the 


boy no better, perhaps worse off than 
before. It is difficult to estimate to 
what extent these impressions find 
expression, and one may easily hope 
for a more vigorous or speedy response 
than seems to come. It has been grati- 
fying to observe, during the three years 
since the discussion club has been in 
existence, a steady improvement in the 
moral tone of the school in such matters 
as involve honesty in the relations of 
pupils with each other and with their 
teachers, respect for property rights, good 
sportsmanship, clean speech, which may 
be fairly traced in no small degree to 
the discussion of these topics. Tangible 
results may be seen in a written agree- 
ment entered into by a considerable 
number of boys not to tell “smutty” 
stories nor willingly to listen to such 
stories from others, an agreement which 
the writer did not suggest and of which 
he had no knowledge until after it had 
been made. One boy, to whom an im- 
proper suggestion had been made and re- 
peated, promptly struck the offender a 
blow which laid him on the ground. 

There are two factors of prime impor- 
tance in the successful conduct of such 
a club or class—the leader and the 
material. The leader must be a boys’ 
man, able to understand and appreciate 
the point of view of the boy, genuinely 
interested both in his sports and in his 
more serious activities, ready to spend 
time in thinking about the problems 
of boyhood and in actual contact with 
boys, desiring above all else that the 
boy may form right ideals and transmute 
these into habits of right conduct. He 
must not be over-eager to force his own 
mature ideas upon the boy, but must 
be willing to lead him to form his own 
ideas under tactful guidance. 
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The material should seem to the boy 
of direct and vital importance to him 
as a boy. It should not take the form 
of rules of conduct but should lead him 
to form such rules for himself. It must 
deal largely with concrete experiences 
taken from his own life. Much of it 
then will be local, drawn from his own 
school or community life. It will fre- 
quently be quite personal. To be most 
effective, it will sometimes be necessary 
to break away from an orderly sequence 
of topics in order to take advantage of 
some particular event or situation which 
could not be foreseen. Timeliness will 
then be an important consideration in 
the choice or order of material. It will 
cover, in the course of a year, all the 
issues that have to do with a boy’s 
immediate relation to his fellows, to 
those in authority over him in school, in 
his home, in his community and state; 
it will deal with his relations to the 
various social and philanthropic agencies 
with which he may now or later 
have to do; it will include discussion 
of the various trades and professions 
to some one of which he will wish to 
devote his life successfully; and through 
it all there should run a fine religious 
spirit not dragged in forcibly, but 
natural and sincere, which should cul- 
minate in a discussion of a boy’s relation 
to God and the organized agencies of 
religion. 

This article began with some observa- 
tions regarding the peculiar character- 
istics of adolescent boyhood and the 
partial or complete failure of the Sunday 
school to retain its hold upon boys in 
their middle and late teens, because it 
has failed to adapt its methods and 
materials to their needs. An experi- 


ence of many years in teaching boys’ 
classes and in the administrative work 
of the Sunday school has convinced the 
writer that such an adaptation of 
material to the pupil’s needs as the 
public schools are successfully making 
would produce comparable results in the 
Sunday school. Much has been done in 
the reorganization of the curriculum to 
meet the needs of younger pupils. There 
are also some excellent books for older 
pupils, but there seems to be lacking 
material whose definite purpose is to deal 
with the vital, many-sided problems of 
the boy in his middle or later teens. The 
writer’s experience here described has 
convinced him that such material, if 
available, would be of value. 

In the following successive numbers 
of this magazine will be presented 
material for such a course which the 
writer has actually used with boys and 
has found effective in the manner above 
described. It is intended only as an 
outline to be filled out by class discus- 
sion. It is hoped that it will not seem 
for this reason scrappy and incomplete. 
The purpose is not to state conclusions, 
but to suggest discussions from which 
valuable conclusions may be drawn. If 
in some lessons there is no reference 
whatever to the Bible, it should be 
borne in mind that it does not purport 
to be primarily for Bible-study. Wher- 
ever the Bible furnishes material directly 
applicable to the subject under discus- 
sion, it is employed; no attempt has 
been made to introduce it at any other 
point. All the material will be found 
in accordance with the spirit of the 
teachings and life of Jesus and will be 
found most effective only as it is used 
in the spirit of the Great Teacher. 
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DIVORCE AND SOCIAL WELFARE 


REV. EDWIN HEYL DELK, D.D. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


This outspoken article is the work of one of the leading Lutheran clergymen in 
America. It is profoundly significant in that it approaches the subject from the point 
of view of those who are day by day dealing with the actual moral conditions of life. 
Marriage and divorce are something more than a statistical problem. They concern 
human souls. We are under obligations to Dr. Delk for making this plain. 


All institutions and laws find their 
justification for being in social welfare 
and the good of the individuals com- 
posing society. If the state is not 
essential for social welfare, then anarch- 
ism is a justifiable political theory. If 
the church does not enrich the moral and 
spiritual life of the people, then anti- 
ecclesiasticism becomes a virtue. If 
family life does not make for the happi- 
ness, stability, and culture of social life, 
then sexual promiscuity is justifiable. 
The state is not an end in itself, but 
exists for the protection of individual 
rights and the promotion of human 
welfare. The church is not an end in 
itself, but stands for spiritual culture, 
the propagation of religion, and social 
service. The family is not an end in 
itself, but exists for the ordered and 
lawful expression of love and the 
perpetuity of the race. Normal life 
begins, continues, and ends in the family. 
Monogamy is justified of her children. 
When any modification or serious change 
in family organization or life is proposed, 
we must insist upon its sure benefit to 
the social welfare. No immediate pleas- 
ure or profit to one or two individuals 
can count against the welfare and con- 
sequences to society at large. The main 
movement of modern history is the 


socialization of all life—industrial, polit- 
ical, commercial, and domestic. The 
first question then that we must ask 
concerning any social movement is, 
Will it, in the long run, result in the 
physical, moral, and affectional well- 
being of, society as a whole? 

The family is still the social unit. 
An attack on family life is a blow at 
social stability and health. There has 
been since the Protestant Reformation 
a marked growth in individualism. Up 
to a certain point, it has been a benefi- 
cent liberty. The individual does not 
exist for society, but society for the indi- 
vidual. Christianity, itself, has taught 
us the worth of the individual, and the 
Reformation set free the enslaved in- 
tellect and religious life of half Europe. 
Under the aegis of individualism the 
world has forged farther ahead in 
science, government, civil liberty, and 
industrial freedom than in the preced- 
ing thousand years of feudalim and 
ecclesiastical control. Modern indus- 
trialism has also accelerated the move- 
ment. No longer does the patriarchal 
type of family control play the part 
it did. The self-supporting sons and 


daughters of our land fare forth into 
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professions, factories, and trade. The 
public-school system and the modern 
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newspaper have stimulated personal 
independence of thought and action. 
The right to be and to act as a distinct, 
self-directed individual is now the right 
of every person of age born into the 
modern world of America. But this 
valued individualism has bred a militant 
fight for liberty and rights without a 
corresponding sense of personal obli- 
gation and civic duty. The battle for 
personal privilege can only find its true 
peace and equilibrium in the socializing 
of desires and the consideration of the 
public good. The cry for personal 
emancipation and satisfaction is cruelly 
selfish unless controlled by an altruism 
which subjugates selfishness to a con- 
siderate love and social order. 

It is only in the face of these obvious 
general principles of social welfare that 
we can sanely and truly discuss the 
modern movement of divorce. That 
there has been a startling increase in 
the number and percentage of divorces 
in the United States is a twice-told tale. 
By some it has been declared a healthy 
movement. I concede that there are 
facts in married and family life worse 
than divorce. Divorce is partly a social 
symptom. It points backward to mari- 
tal infidelities, cruelties, and moral revul- 
sions which are more repulsive and 
destructive of personal and social wel- 
fare than legal separations. But when 
the divorce movement attains to its 
modern proportions, as in the United 
States, we believe that personal, family, 
and social life is threatened and debased 
beyond palliation. In the year 1900 
there were seventy-three divorces to 
every one hundred thousand of our 
population. Switzerland, which has the 
highest divorce rate of any European 


country, had thirty-two divorces to 
every one hundred thousand of popula- 
tion, which is about three-sevenths of 
the number reported for the United 
States. The highest rate of any country 
in the world obtains in Japan, and the 
next highest is found in the United 
States of America. One out of every 
twelve, possibly every eleven, marriages 
in this country now ends in divorce. 
When one stops to recall that the normal, 
the Christian marriage contemplates a 
union for life, surely we have reached a 
stage of acute marital unrest that 
provokes the question, “Is marriage a 
failure ?” 

Seven main legal causes, which prac- 
tically throw wide the door to the 
widest license of judicial interpreta- 
tion, now stimulate the demand for 
divorce. Adultery, cruelty, desertion, 
drunkenness, neglect to provide, com- 
binations of preceding causes, convic- 
tion of felony, impotency, insanity, 
incompatibility of temper, and other 
causes are legal grounds in many states 
for annulling a physical, legal, social, 
and domestic relation, the most intimate 
and sacred known to mankind. 

It is not my purpose in this paper to 
discuss the validity or wisdom of the 
laws—legal or ecclesiastical—relating to 
divorce. The value of such a discus- 
sion would be slight, for men will 
eternally differ, on both legal and reli- 
gious grounds, as to the number of 
reasons for divorce. I have, I hope, a 
more fruitful purpose in mind. I be- 
lieve we shall accomplish far more in 
the present situation if I can point out 
the real deep-seated causes which lie 
back of the legal reasons urged in ordi- 
nary procedures of our courts in this 
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increasing destruction of the marriage 
relation, and then indicate, if possible, 
certain factors and truths that will tend 
to check and correct our pitiful marital 
unrest and disruption of family life. 

The most obvious and potent cause 
of divorce is indiscreet and hasty 
marriage. The old saw, “Marry in 
haste and repent at leisure,” is a race 
experience packed into an aphorism. 
Marriage bases itself on sexual desire, 
but its heart and ideal is comradeship. 
A gusty and passionate courtship may 
furnish material for a romantic novel, 
but it is a poor foundation for the happy 
and abiding union of two lives. Now a 
genuine comradeship is not a status that 
can be discovered and established in a 
week or fortnight. It is not merely a 
matter of mutual admiration and taste, 
but roots itself in family, racial, and 
religious traditions plus personal tem- 
peraments. The assurance of comrade- 
ship requires the test of time and a large 
knowledge of individuality. A surren- 
der to mere physical attraction, fine 
clothes, and delightful conversational 
powers is not the stuff of which enduring 
conjugal love is made. Thousands of 
matriages are ventured on nothing more 
than emotional impulse and blind faith. 
A young man and a young woman, total 
strangers to each other, meet at a sum- 
mer resort, or a moving-picture show, 
and on the basis of good looks, perfervid 
promises of endless love and dreams of a 
prosperous future, they rush off, after a 
few months of acquaintance, to some 
magistrate or clergyman and gaily enter 
a relation the most intimate and solemn 
that two humans can create. After the 
first few weeks of married life they be- 
gin to discover that something more is 


needed than comeliness and theater 
tickets to keep the home bright, tidy, 
and warm. They find that their im- 
pulses and duties do not always coincide 
and synchronize; that they have ven- 
tured on a copartnership without a 
knowledge of the abilities or whims of 
the adored fiancé or lover; that, in a 
word, when life has settled down to a 
steady gait, the domestic responsibility 
becomes a tame trot and the golden 
glamor has paled to a serious demand 
for sacrifice and courageous cheer. Now 
average humanity, in order to exercise 
these fine moral qualities, must be truly 
mated in body, mind, and ideals of living 
in order to make real a true marriage. 
It is no wonder then that hasty marriages 
generally end disastrously. The young 
suitor should know that the prospec- 
tive wife is a pure woman, possesses the 
ability to cook, sew, conduct a home, and 
sympathize in his life-work, and the 
prospective bride has a right to know 
the financial income, the social habits, 
the physical fitness, and the moral ideals 
of her future husband. Long engage- 
ments to marry may not be desirable, 
but they are infinitely better than a 
hurried courtship and the ghastly disil- 
lusionment that too often follows upon 
an indiscreet and hasty marriage. If 
young men and women pledged to marry 
would wait a few months or a year and 
get a sort of mental and emotional 
second breath before they make the 
final and irretrievable leap into matri- 
mony, two-thirds of the divorce suits 
would be eliminated from our courts. 

The second underlying cause for 
divorce which court records reveal is an 
economic one, i.e., non-support. The 
average wage of an American working- 
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man is less than a thousand dollars a 
year—indeed it is about six hundred 
and fifty dollars a year. It requires no 
mathematician or sociologist to see 
quickly that marriage on such a financial 
basis is a precarious affair. There is 
little “race suicide” among the families 
of the poor. A thrifty couple, willing 
to shut their eyes and ears to the allur- 


ing department-store windows, amuse- 


ment halls, and garden dainties that fill 
our winter markets, can live on the 
eight hundred or thousand dollar wage 
or salary. But the average American 
school and factory girl, untrained in 
self-denial and household efficiency, is 
thrown into a panic of distress after 
marriage because of her inability to 
make her slender resources meet the 
demands of her growing household. 
Unless she can supplement her husband’s 
income by some remunerative labor she 
quickly discovers she must relinquish 
certain luxuries, perhaps comforts, to 
which, as an unmarried girl, she had 
been accustomed. The ideals she had 
hoped to realize are taken down and 
buried one by one. The attempt to be 
hopeful and bright staggers and weakens. 
If sickness or non-employment over- 
takes the husband she is at her wits’ end 
as to how to meet the doctor’s bill and 
the grocer’s statement. The poor little 
woman grows restive, perhaps a bit 
irritable, under the physical strain. A 
sigh, a half complaint, a dogged battle 
for contentment become part of her life 
experience. If her husband lacks in 
consideration and courage, if he should 
grow moody and reckless, if he takes to 
drink or grows tired of her fading come- 
liness, the way is soon opened for de- 
sertion and non-support. This is the 


common history which precedes in 
thousands of instances the long list of 
suits in divorce courts. Just what pro- 
portion of blame in such cases rests on 
our economic system and the lack of a 
just wage, and how far the weakness 
and cowardice of the man and wife 
are responsible for the pitiful breach 
between them is beyond our judgment. 
It is enough to know that desertion on 
the part of thousands of husbands is 
not due entirely to the infidelity or 
vixenish temper of incompetent wives, 
or the lust and laziness of the men them- 
selves, but that we have an economic 
as well as a moral problem to face and 
solve if increasing divorce is to be pre- 
vented. A learned judge of Phila- 
delphia, before whom a thousand such 
cases have been presented, has said 
that “rum and women’”’ lie at the basis 
of all divorce. My learned friend must 
enlarge his series of causes in the disso- 
lution of the marriage tie, for the hour 
has arrived when “a living wage’’ is the 
demand, not only of the men imme- 
diately interested, but of the best public 
opinion. To deny marriage by reason of 
small wages to men and women is to 
invite licentiousness and social chaos. 
We are dealing now with the funda- 
mental sexual instinct, the implanted 
instinct of God, for the perpetuity of 
the race and man’s best discipline; and 
to preach celibacy to average men and 
women, from a purely economic point 
of view, is a counsel of perfection and 
moral absurdity. 

At the other extremity of the social 
scale we find a group of wealthy persons 
living in luxurious idleness. By reason 
of inherited wealth they escape from 
the ordinary work of life and spend time 
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—not their time but God’s time—in a 
useless round of amusement and loiter- 
ing at Palm Beach or the winter resorts 
of Europe. While in their native cities 
some club, or hotel palmroom, is made 
the headquarters. ‘Their time is spent 
at bridge whist, or dallying after an 
opera in some smart café where cocktails 
and cigarettes form the chief diversion. 
Time hangs heavily; time must be 
killed somehow, and time takes its 
revenge and hands over these useless, 
luxurious, sporting creatures to the devil, 
to ennui, and the daring flirtations of 
secret motor trips and wayside inns. 
Old wives grow tame and are discarded 
for new beauties of the stage or street. 
The passion for admiration, jewels, 
physical comfort, emotional thrills, the 
satisfaction of some new conquest not 
of the heart but of the body, make the 
ordinary domestic and social pleasures 
of life plebeian and flat. Erotic novels, 
risqué repartee, indecent bodices, and 
flaming indiscretions all lead up to the 
decay of love and of regard for early 
marriage vows, and the man and the 


corespondent are ready for any infamy > 


and the divorce court. Nature will 
have her revenge. The law of labor 
and social service rests upon all men, 
rich and poor. To repudiate these 
fundamental conditions of health, social 
stability, and character is to prepare 
a pathway to a hell of selfishness and 
corruption. The idle rich are a curse 
to themselves and society. We have 
noble and useful rich men and women 
in America. We have and we need a 
class exempt from the ordinary toil and 
moil of industry and commerce who shall 
be leaders and patrons in art, music, 
science, exploration, philanthropy, and 


religion. This group is not the object 
of our indictment. It is that silly, ig- 
norant, presumptuous, animalized, par- 
asitic group of idle men and women 
who batten on the moral weaknesses of 
one another, and who yet claim the 
position of social leaders; who are both 
victimized and the seducers of girlhood 
and manhood; these are the derelicts, 
the real flotsam and jetsam of society, 
that should be whipped into some worthy 
service or branded as incorrigible, moral 
idiots. For such creatures ‘true mar- 
riage is impossible. They are fore- 
doomed to divorce and destruction. 
The next cause I desire to present 
as creating that atmosphere in which 
divorce becomes progressively easy is 
the feminist movement. With much 
in the modern movement for the eman- 
cipation of women I am in heartiest 
agreement. Looking back fifty years 
to the status of women in Europe, and 
even in the United States, one sees 
restrictions and unnatural limitations 
under which they lived, which now are 
seen to be unnecessary and unjust. 
Educational, social, political, profes- 
sional privileges, which we now consider 
the inherent right of every individual, 
irrespective of condition or sex, were 
then denied to women. We understand 
now the defiant note of Ibsen in A Doll’s 
House, voicing for the Scandinavian 
peoples woman’s plea for individuality 
in the marital relation. Julia Ward 
Howe, Olive Schreiner, Charlotte Per- 
kins Gilman, and a score of other women 
have made clear woman’s right and 
capacity for self-direction and equal 
legal privilege. But the movement has 
gone far beyond the boundary of legiti- 
mate claims for self-expression and 
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public privilege. It has taken on, in 
some quarters, a rank license and riot 
of expression, in both literature and life, 
which threatens the moral and legal 
status of whole nations. In the realm 
of literature claiming to be scientific 
and philosophical we have such writers 
as Freud and Ellen Key, who are claim- 
ing that all motherhood is sacred within 
or without the marriage ‘bond. Ellen 
Key in her book, Love and Marriage, 
says: “Few propositions are so lacking 
in proof as that monogamy is the form 
of sexual life which is indispensable to 
the vitality and culture of nations. 

. Monogamy, which was a custom 
long before the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, became injurious as well as 
beneficial to true sexual morality, from 
the moment the church prescribed it as 
the only form of this morality” (p. 7). 
“Only cohabitation can decide the 
morality of a particular case; in other 
words, its power to enhance the life of 
the individuals who are living together 
and that of the race. This sanction 
can never be granted in advance nor, 
with certain exceptions relating to chil- 
dren, can it be denied to any matri- 
monial relationship. Each fresh couple, 
whatever form they may choose for 
their cohabitation, must themselves 
prove its moral claim” (p. 17). “The 
solution can only be this, that we not 
only assert love’s freedom to unite 
without external tie, but also man’s 
right more fully than at present to 
loosen the tie, when real union is no 
longer possible” (p. 347). 

The underlying claim made by this 
school of social philosophers is that erotic 
love is the sole moral ground of marriage; 
that when love dies down or out, either 


or both parties are morally bound to 
separate and remarry if some new affin- 
ity swings into the ken of the disap- 
pointed spouse. Marriage is thus con- 
ceived as a matter of unfettered choice. 
It has not the dignity of even a legal 
contract, much less any sacramental 
quality entailing the idea of a life-long 
union. One wonders if some of these 
radical theorists would themselves make 
the actual ventures in society they 
champion for others. Or, still more 
startling, if this glorification of the 
erotic note in marriage were the con- 
trolling principle, what would become 
of society as a whole? That love, 
erotic love, is the basis of the marital 
relation may be granted, but to posit 
it as the sole moral basis of marriage 
is to eliminate the highest and most 
spiritual factors of personality and give 
encouragement to a selfish emotionalism 
which turns to fresh pastures whenever 
some alluring personality calls louder 
than one’s present mate. Erotic love 
needs a curb, a higher law than sexual 
affinity. If the man and woman were 
the only persons concerned in a marriage, 
then free divorce would be the logical 
sequel of “free love,” but there is a 
third party in every such situation which 
must be considered and consulted before 
the bond can be safely broken, i.e., 
society—society organized as the state. 
The dependent, distracted children of 
such a union, and the influence of such 
leasehold marriage upon others must be 
reckoned with. This preachment of 
“the new morality” has reached our 
own libraries and lecture platforms in 
America and must be met and answered 
by a race experience and the wisdom 
of ethical teachers whose balanced 
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vision and personal self-control fit them 
to be the real prophets of the present 
and the future. The claim of the deter- 
ministic school that men and women are 
not responsible for their passions and 
their gratification will not stand justified 
before the bar of common-sense. 

Here and there some hysterical soul 
is found in revolt against our divorce 
laws because they are “man-made”— 
meaning that they were framed by 
persons who happened to be men, imply- 
ing that justice is impossible so long 
as men write statutes, and revealing 
that sex antagonism which threatens to 
make of the militant suffragette move- 
ment a crazy fiasco, degrading the 
worthy movement of the enfranchise- 
ment of woman. This is feminism run 
to hopeless hysteria. 

The underlying cause of divorce in 
many countries is the complete seculari- 
zation of life. The loss of religious faith 
and the consequent decline in spirit- 
ual ideals have combined to release 
that pagan attitude toward all life 
which sleeps but is never quite con- 
quered in the human mind and soul. 
We are now reaping the aftermath of 
late nineteenth-century materialism. 
Here and there a leader of thought, 
many men whose science stopped with 
physical phenomena, and thousands of 
the working classes benumbed with 
toil and isolated from the church, have 
preached and practiced a purely animal 
—a “hog philosophy,” as Carlyle would 
say, and the sense of any spiritual 
quality or divine authority in marriage 
has been entirely lost for them. Secu- 
larism has ridiculed the church and 
taken all authority into its own hands 
in this matter of marriage. Life has 


had its revenge, for we cannot evacuate 
life of spiritual ideals and religious 
sanctions and preserve social peace 
and happiness. Moral faiths in mar- 
riage as elsewhere must be based on 
spiritual convictions. Spiritual convic- 
tions are justified only on the basis of 
some spiritual object and authority. 
When the belief that a pure and holy 
Person is the primal creative force—the 
divine authority in all morals and 
religion—perishes in a human heart, 
then it is ready for any revolt against 
any institution which declares: Thou 
shalt not kill, or Thou shalt not commit 
adultery. It is noteworthy that such 
is the situation today in many lives; 
not that the religious sense has perished, 
but that the religious sanction has 
grown pale and inoperative as a con- 
trolling force in social life. Marriage 
has become for a great part of society a 
purely secular affair, unrelated in any 
way to God, religion, or divine law. 
Christianity is a conservative force. 
It does hold aloft a high ideal of mar- 
riage. The beastly side of human 
nature is in revolt against the restric- 
tions to divorce laid down by Jesus. 
When therefore the spiritual sense is 
blunted and a man or woman is in hot 
revolt, all strictures become odious and 
the higher moral status is sacrificed to 
animal passions. The laws that man 
makes he can modify or break with slight 
compunction. Only when laws are 
based in the eternal nature of God do 
they command and control a man seek- 
ing to make his happiness the para- 
mount concern of his life. If I believed 
that this secular, materialistic concep- 
tion of life would go on increasing, then 
any hope of checking the growth of the 
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divorce evil would perish forever. But 
I believe there shall be a return to the 
spiritual, religious point of view on the 
part of the children of present apostates 
from Christ’s attitude toward divorce. 
Indeed, apart from the church, leaders 
of thought are arising who, disclaiming 
all allegiance to theology and organized 
religion, are preaching an ideal of mar- 
riage which is as spiritual and rigid in 
its demands for self-discipline and devo- 
tion as we find even within the Roman 
Catholic church. Just now I have in 
mind the book of Dr. F. W. Foerster, 
special lecturer in ethics and psychology 
at the University of Zurich. In his 
work, Marriage and the Sex Problem, 
there is sounded a note of warning and 
recall to a stern and fine ideal of per- 
sonal control in the marriage relation. 
This keen student of life and history 
makes plain that freedom without 
authority means anarchy in all social 
life, that love without law is license, 
that the material and erotic side of 
marriage breeds only weakness and dis- 
gust unless balanced by an unselfish 
and spiritual ideal of the relationship. 
It strikes one oddly to see a chapter 
headed “The Indispensability of the 
Ascetic Ideal” in a book written from 
the standpoint of a psychologist and 
social philosopher. Though these oc- 
casional voices are a source of. hope 
and rejoicing to us who are seeking 
to create a higher point of view than 
naturalism, there are other vital cor- 
rectives of the present tendency to loose 
divorce which we must now consider 
if any radical check is to be given to 
our slipshod methods of dealing with 
the situation. 


Needed Remedies for Divorce 
First in the order of our considera- 


tion of remedial reforms is placed uni- 


form marriage and divorce laws. If in 
America we had to deal with one central 
legal authority, many of our political, 
industrial, and domestic problems would 
be much more readily solved. But so 
long as we have forty-eight independent 
commonwealths jealous of state pre- 
rogatives and historically the creators 
and custodians of the laws most inti- 
mately touching the life of the people, 
our legal problem becomes much more 
complex. It is perfectly apparent that 
so long as there are a dozen different 
points of view concerning the eligibility 
of parties to matrimony and thirty 
different points of view as to grounds of 
a valid divorce, men and women may slip 
out of their own state and find some 
Gretna Green and blinking official to 
furnish a license to wed, and then after 
six months of dissolving bliss they may 
escape to still another state and after 
the brief residence of one or of both, 
find a pliant court to find justification 
for the dissolution of their lightly worn 
bondage. To begin with, if the marriage 
laws of all our states demanded a publi- 
cation of the banns or the printing of the 
application for a marriage license at 
least one month before the proposed 
ceremony, it would give the youthful 
ardent couple a chance to cool to the 
point of rationality and the parents an 
opportunity to recall the family record 
of births and gauge the suitability of the 
maid or man for wife and husband. 
One-half of the nation’s divorces would 
be prevented if the hasty, indiscreet, 
clandestine marriages were eliminated. 
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The legal demand for one month’s 
public announcement of intention to 
marry would be a great deterrent to 
such precipitancy and fraud. The old- 
fashioned reading of the banns from the 
pulpit prevented many a bitter life- 
mistake and gave dignity to the engage- 
ment to marry. Something of the same 
publicity, using the daily press as the 
pulpit for such proposed marriages, 
would work a beneficent revolution in 
hasty marriages which so frequently 
end in the divorce court. 

Uniform divorce laws are still more 
necessary in order to check the volume 
of divorces in the United States. The 
Committee on Resolutions of the Di- 
vorce Congress which met in Washing- 
ton, D.C., and Philadelphia in 1906, 
drafted the following law so far as relates 
to jurisdiction: 

All suits for divorce should be brought 
and prosecuted only in the state where the 
plaintiff or the defendant had a bona fide 
residence. 

When the courts are given cognizance of 
suits where the defendant was domiciled in a 
foreign jurisdiction at the time the cause of 
complaint arose, it should be insisted that 
relief by absolute divorce will not be given 
unless the cause of divorce was included 
among those recognized in such foreign 
domicile. 

Where jurisdiction for absolute divorce 
depends upon the residence of the defendant, 
not less than two years’ residence should be 
required on the part of the defendant who 
has changed his or her state domicile since 
the cause of divorce arose. 

Each state should adopt a statute 
embodying the principle contained in the 
Massachusetts act, which is as follows: “If 
an. inhabitant of this commonwealth goes 
into another state or country to obtain a 
divorce for a cause which occurred here 


while the parties resided here, or for a cause 
which would not authorize a divorce by the 
laws of this commonwealth, a divorce so 
obtained shall be of no force or effect in this 
commonwealth.” 


There are two reflections in the con- 
sideration of divorce decrees which it 
is well to recall. The first is made by 
George Walter Smith, Esq., of the Phila- 


delphia bar, who said, in an address 


given before the Ohio Bar Association in 
1909: “The status of matrimony may 
be stripped of its incidents by the muni- 
cipal law, but no decree of any court 
or act of legislature can restore the 
natural status of one who has been 
married to that of one who never has 
been married. Life is full of finalities 
and, as has been finely said, there is 
something tragic in everything that is 
final.” It is well also to reiterate the 
testimony given in the majority report 
of the Divorce Commission of England 
made last year: “No witness has been 
able to tell us of a country where, as the 
result of greater facility for the dissolu- 
tion of marriage, public morality has 
been promoted, the ties of the family, 
of husband and wife, of parents and 
children have been strengthened and 
home life has been made purer and more 
settled.” 

I place as the next corrective of the 
divorce movement a single standard of 
sex morality for men and women. The 
dual standard of sex morality bases 
itself in the ages when physical might, 
together with a sense of ownership of 
the wife, were the dominant factors in 
marriage. Men claimed sexual license 
just because they were men with a 
man’s prerogative to rule, make laws, 
and capture prey. Men may be more 
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impulsive and aggressive in their sexual 
nature than women, but the whole 
movement of Christian civilization has 
been in the emergence of the rational 
and moral control of the instinctive 
passions. A new day has dawned in 
thought and life of mankind, and now we 
talk of fallen men as well as of fallen 
women. A truer physiology and scien- 
tific therapeutics have exploded the old 
ideas of innocuous premarital indul- 
gence and the nature of the diseases 
consequent upon vice. Good men de- 
mand of themselves the same standard 
of chastity that they expect from a 
future wife. Let good men and women 
also demand of others that both sexes 
be tried by the same single standard 
of purity. If, in social circles, the roué 
and the tainted applicants for the hands 
of our daughters were refused the hand- 
shake and social recognition they crave, 
they would quickly wake up to their real 
character and condition and amend their 
ways precipitately. A certificate given 
by a reputable physician certifying to 
freedom from venereal diseases on the 
part of the man and woman is a 
legitimate demand to be made by a 
father or clergyman who is requested 
to sanction a marriage. Not until we 
attain to this heroic treatment of our 
male moral defectives can we look for 
any great advance in the movement 
toward marital fidelity and happiness. 

As an aid to the solution of the divorce 
problem Chicago has set the country a 
good example in the establishment of a 
Court of Domestic Relations. A great 
deal of primitive ignorance, pig-headed- 
ness, and ugly circumstance go to 
cause separations between men and 
women once happily married. Suspicion 


breeds suspicion, anger provokes anger, 
and stubborn silence further estrange- 
ment. When a husband and wife have 
reached the breaking-point and resort to 
divorce procedure in an ordinary court, 
their purpose is often achieved. Many 
a time some kindly inquiry and strong, 
frank advice on the part of a judge would 
awaken an intelligent view of the situa- 
tion and arouse the better nature of 
the alienated man and woman. The 


- question of publicity in divorce pro- 


cedure has been advocated as a great 
deterrent in checking divorce, but neither 
publicity, which contaminates the public 
mind through a sensational press, nor 
reference of the case to a master can 
have the corrective note which is an 
essential in preventing decrees of divorce 
and in securing the reconciliation of 
estranged husbands and wives. After 
all, men and women are but children of 
a larger growth, and the firm, kind hand 
of a court familiar with human weak- 
nesses would save many homes from 
wreck and children from demoralization. 

I am quite sure that much marital 
infidelity springs out of improper hous- 
ing conditions. Where men, women, 
and children are huddled together, two 
or three families to a section of a floor, 
having no privacy in dressing or con- 
veniences of a true home life, breathing 
under-vitalized air, and irritated by the 
friction of uncongenial contacts, the 
moral tone sags, intimacies are forced 
upon girls and women, with a stolid 
recklessness of public opinion, all of 
which prepare the conditions for im- 
moral living. The owners of these 
unfit domiciles should be halted in their 
penurious rentals, and proper space, 
sufficient toilets, and pure air be enforced 
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by city inspection. A certain amount of 
instruction in sex should be given to 
boys and girls by parents and later 
instructors, but after all it is not an 
elaborate physiological knowledge of the 
sex problem, but a fuller general educa- 
tion, the toning-up of the whole per- 
sonality of our youth, which is the crying 
need of the hour. Air space and physio- 
logical charts cannot take the place 
of a vision of purity and a will that can 
say “No” to any solicitation. Just 
now we are forcing a knowledge upon 
young people that is fit only for a 
venereal clinic, when what is needed is 
a sense of shame and devotion to high 
ideals of purity. 

At base, we need a true conception of 
marriage. Instead of considering mar- 
riage as a matter of mere consent, to 
be annulled at the wish of the husband 
or wife, indeed, going beyond the idea 
of a purely legal contract sanctioned and 
annulled by the state, we shall have to 
recover the sacramental conception of 
marriage before any deep and abiding 
improvement is secured. I do not be- 
lieve marriage is technically a religious 
sacrament, but I do believe in the 
sanctity of marriage, that it reaches up 
into a higher spiritual realm than the 
mutual consent of the two immediately 
involved, higher than a human contract 
approved by the state, that in a word it 
has its deepest sanction, its firm founda- 
tion, and highest experiences in the reli- 
gious consecration of two souls whose life 
is given and judged by Almighty God. 
The Roman Catholic church has pre- 
served the right ideal of the marriage 
relation, but has been needlessly severe 
in denying the dissolution of such a rela- 


tion when every sanctity of the relation 
has been blasted by infamous adulteries. 
Christ’s dictum on divorce was not 
suggested for legislation, but as the ideal 
and status of the subjects of his Kingdom. 
Let us emulate the Roman Catholic ~ 
ideal but avoid her refusal of any divorce 

and her back-stairs methods in granting 

the annulment of unhappy marriages on 

the grounds of ecclesiastical irregularities. 

Let us exalt the Christian ideal of a life- 

long union. Protestantism must not, 

cannot go to the lengths of civil courts in 

the acceptance of causes of divorce and 

the consequent freedom of remarriage. 

Our sympathies may go out to many 

unhappy husbands and wives who are 

mentally and affectionally dissevered, 

but their good and the good of society 

will not be accomplished by quick and 

easy divorce. Many a wounded woman 

and heartbroken husband have re- 

covered the early relation of fellowship 

and trust by a patient, heroic bearing 
of disrupting ills. The discipline of 
temper, mutual burden-bearing, the for- 
giving heart, the self-sacrificial note, are 
the inner necessity of any marital inti- 
macy and domestic life. Not in frivolity 
and the air of coarse jokes, not in a 
defiant spirit of individualism dare 
human souls approach marriage, but 
rightly curbing all selfish animalism and 
pledging souls as well as bodies, let all 

those who enter into this estate enthrone 

their love beside the constant, holy life 

of God. Then the pledged hearts made 

pure and strong by the indwelling Son: 
of God shall change the first hot vows 
of youth to a psalm of praise to Him 
who made of twain, one life of faithful, 
deathless love. 
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IV. The Value of Hebrew Religion 

The aim of this final study is to dis- 
cover what, in the opinion of the scholars 
themselves, is the result of the applica- 
tion of critical methods as they affect the 
religion of Israel. Is the Old Testament 
a more or less valuable book than before 
the modern point of view became reg- 
nant? The same general answer is 
presented by all of the authors selected 
for study; but the variations of view- 
point and of vision within this general 
agreement are by no means insignificant. 
The books chosen are: (1) G. Adam 
Smith, Modern Criticism and the Preach- 
ing of the Old Testament (1901); (2) W. 
G. Jordan, Biblical Criticism and Modern 
Thought (1909); (3) A. White Vernon, 
The Religious Value of the Old Testament 
(1907); and (4) H. Wheeler Robinson, 
The Religious Ideas of the Old Testament 
(1913). 

George Adam Smith constitutes an 
excellent guide for the start. The spirit 
of his work is entirely irenic and, what 
is of more importance, the whole dis- 
cussion breathes an atmosphere of true 
religion. It is quite clear that Pro- 
fessor Smith cares as much about the 
religious significance of the Old Testa- 
ment as does the most anxious of his 
readers. Further, if any man knows 


how to preach from the Old Testament 
with power, surely George Adam Smith 
does. His expositions of the prophets, 
in the Expositor’s Bible, are unsurpassed 
in expository preaching upon the Old 
Testament. The theme he selected 
for these lectures to the Divinity School 
of Yale University was an eminently 
fitting one. 

The best two lectures are those on 
“Immortality” and on the “Preaching 
of the Prophets to Their Own Times.” 
Here the consciously apologetic atti- 
tude is less conspicuously present than 
elsewhere and the strictly historical 
and interpretative attitude is corre- 
spondingly more in evidence. The least 
satisfactory chapters are the two on the 
“Proof of a Divine Revelation” and 
the “Spirit of Christ in the Old Testa- 
ment.” In the very nature of the case 
revelation cannot be proved; very little 
that is of great worth can be so con- 
clusively demonstrated. As to the spirit 
of Christ, it seems sometimes as though 
Dr. Smith was a little too eager to make 
out a case. 

Suffice it now to throw out some 
questions provocative of thought for the 
readers of the book. Jesus is claimed 
as our chief authority for the value of 
the Old Testament. Is this a truly 
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historical position? Can the value of 
a collection of literature be made de- 
pendent for us upon the judgment of 
anyone but ourselves? What would a 
Jew say to Jesus as the chief author- 
ity on this matter? Is not the self- 
evidencing power of the truth itself the 
best authority ? 

Is it sufficient for the historical stu- 
dent to say that the only explanation of 
Israel’s monotheism is to be found in 
revelation, or that Israel’s knowledge 
of God was due to the authentic, per- 
sonal action of God himself? How 
were that action and that revelation 
mediated? Did God reveal himself 
through normal, everyday experience 
or are we to think of some exceptional 
inroad into consciousness ? 

The lectures everywhere represent 
the activity and influence of Yahweh, 
or God, in a very objective and tangible 
fashion. Indeed, in this respect, they 
are truly biblical. Does this mean that 


the world of Old Testament times was. 


in different relationship to God from the 
modern world? Or should we revise 
our whole attitude of mind and speak 
of the activity and influence of God 
today in the same personal and objective 
way? 

As a matter of fact, is not the art of 
preaching from the Old Testament in 
the light of historical study a much 
more difficult one than it was when the 
proof-text method was _all-sufficient? 
In order to present an Old Testament 
message effectively, it is necessary now- 
adays to reproduce for the listening 
people the situation out of which the 
message came and to show the points 
of contact between that age and our 
own and the consequent adaptation of 


the prophetic message of former times 
to our own times. All this calls for 
much time and hard study; but the 
investment of energy yields large returns. 
No better models for this kind of preach- 
ing can be found than those of George 
Adam Smith himself. 

Professor Jordan’s book has the same 
practical aim as Principal Smith’s, as is 
shown by its subtitle, The Place of the 
Old Testament Documents in the Life of 
Today. The first nine chapters present 
a general summary of the results of the 
application of critical methods to the 
documents of the Old Testament. The 
last five attempt an evaluation of these 
results from various points of view. In 
general, the attitude and spirit of this 
book are less restrained than is the 
case with the work of Principal Smith. 
Jordan’s critical movements are not 
fettered. He sees that the only proper 
procedure is to encourage criticism to 
do her perfect work, leaving theology 
and religion to adjust themselves to the 
facts that are thereby revealed, whether 
such adjustment should involve enrich- 
ment or impoverishment. For himself, 
however, Jordan is perfectly satisfied 
that the critical treatment of the Old 
Testament means in practically every 
way much gain. 

Jordan furnishes an excellent intro- 
duction to many phases of Old Testa- 


ment study. He approaches the sub- . 


ject from many different angles. He 
pays much attention, especially in the 
appendix, to the works of many scholars 
and gives quite an extended selection of 
bibliography. His criticism of the late 
Professor Orr’s attack upon the critical 
school is keen and thoroughgoing. His 


reply to the charge that archaeology © 
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has overthrown criticism is equally satis- 
factory and his treatment of the so- 
called Pan-Babylonian question is emi- 
nently sane. In his presentation of 
the “struggles and survivals” in Hebrew 
religion, it may be doubted whether 
he has given sufficient weight to the 
evidence for the existence of ancestor- 
worship and the survival of human 
sacrifice in Israel as a part of Yahweh- 
worship. Setting forth the effect of 
criticism upon the preacher’s task, he 
emphasizes the fact that the correct 
homiletical use of the Old Testament is 
much more difficult than it was upon 
the older systems of interpretation; but 
it is correspondingly more fruitful. 

Does Jordan, however, go the whole 
distance? Is not the Old Testament, 
in reality, merely the record of the 
religious experience of one small sec- 
tion of the human race? Must we 
not approach it and evaluate it more 
consciously from the comparative point 
of view? Has God confined himself at 
any time in human history to any one 
people? Has he not made himself 
known in the experience of all men? 
Can we speak of “revelation” in Israel 
and deny it elsewhere? If the “revela- 
tion” of God is universal, what differ- 
entiates one “revelation” from another ? 
Must not the religion of the Hebrews be 
judged solely upon its merits without 
regard to any theory as to its origin? 
In the light of such questions, is the Old 
Testament rightly esteemed as the record 
of the richest and most inspiring religious 
experience of pre-Christian ages ? 

In turning to Dr. Vernon’s little 
book, let these questions be kept well 
in mind. It will be noted that this 
writer speaks from the standpoint of 


“the most outspoken modern scholar- 
ship” and that he believes that it 
“ministers to our religious needs and 
to the appreciation of the supreme 
religious value of the Old Testament.” 
This is surely all that could be desired. 
The three chapters on the older view 
of the Old Testament set forth in clear 
incisive phrase and with keen insight 
its value, its defects, and its untenability. 
We may differ from Dr. Vernon in some 
of his judgments; for example, is pre- 
diction adequately described as an ex- 
pression of ‘‘the moral insight of majestic 
men who spoke as they were moved, not. 
by a magic, but by the Holy, Ghost”? 
Is ritual always “‘an evidence of reli- 
gious stagnation”? Was it really so 
in Hebrew religion? But in the main, 
Dr. Vernon’s verdict will command the 
approval of modern scholars. 

. In the exposition of the contribution 
of the modern view of the Old Testa- 
ment, Dr. Vernon selects three elements 
for emphasis. In general, they are all 
included in the fact that the Old Testa- 
ment shows us the making of our religion. 
We are brought by it into sympathetic 
contact with the great discoverers of 
religious truth and power. We see how 
they learned of God and righteousness, 
and we discover that there was no 
mysterious element in their experience, 
save such as is common to man. We 
are thus given a glimpse of the possi- 
bilities for religious growth and attain- 
ment that lie within reach of our own 
and of every generation. We too can 
further the cause of religious progress. 
We discover also that these great souls 
wrought out their religious experience 
in the midst of commonplace duties 
and nerve-racking problems that were 
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of the same sort as those amid which we 
live. It was by this very process of 
struggle and toil that strength for 
achievement was developed. Such a 
reading of the Old Testament means 
to many men a new revelation of God 
and of the glory of living. 

A few words must be said to call 
attention to Robinson’s Religious Ideas 
of the Old Testament. This book belongs 
naturally with the first of our four 
studies, but it has only just been re- 
ceived from the publisher. The title 
indicates its method, which is to take 
up one by one the great religious ideas 
and study them in their historical de- 
velopment. This has some advantages; 
for we are thus enabled to concentrate 
our attention upon any given idea. It 
has also disadvantages; for we can 
properly appreciate an idea only when 
it is brought into closest contact with 
all of the related ideas and circumstances 
which went into its shaping. It also 
involves somewhat of repetition. The 
last chapter of this book gives a fresh 
statement of the “permanent value of 
the Old Testament,” which adds some- 
thing to the statements we have already 
considered. The appendix gives a care- 
fully selected list of books on each 
chapter of the text. The book as a 
whole is well worth reading and is of the 
sort to be appreciated by any man of 
intelligent culture. 

Other works discussing the value of 
the old Testament are: 


J. E. McFadyen, Old Testament Criticism 
and Christian Church (1903). 

C. F. Kent, The Origin and Permanent Value 
of the Old Testament (1906). 

W. C. Selleck, The New Appreciation of the 
Bible (1907). 


M. Dods, The Bible, Iis Origin and Nature 

(1905). 

J. M. Thomas, The Christian Faith and the 
Old Testament (1908). 

E. Kautzsch, Die bleibende Bedeutung des 
Alten Testaments (1903). 

Whatever we may think of the legiti- 
macy of the historical method in general, 
or the various specific applications made 
of it, the fact is indisputable that by 
reason of it a new interest has been 
aroused in the Bible. Never before 
was there such activity in Bible-study 


- and interpretation as these modern 


days and modern methods have devel- 
oped. The results of excavation and 
exploration have been laid hold of with 
avidity and utilized gratefully and 
effectively in the illumination of the 
written word. Scholarship of the highest 
rank has been laboriously attained and 
unstintingly poured out upon the inter- 
pretation of the Bible. Biblical inter- 
pretation has been raised to the level of 
other humanistic studies and needs not 
to hang its head in shame among its 
brethren. The new view of the Bible 
and its significance has taken hold of 
the mind of the church. The modern 
Christian or Jewish scholar is eager to 
know all that can possibly be discovered 
by any method regarding the origin 
and character of his sacred books. 
Some have pursued scholarly research 
for the purpose of defending dearly 
cherished dogmas; others have sought 
thereby to gain new conceptions of 
Scripture and of Scripture’s God; from 
both sides has come much gain in every 
way to the cause of the science of biblical 
interpretation. 

For the modern man, the great bless- 
ing of modern historical study is that it 
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has given him a new Bible. This Book 
of Books, as he still, with full understand- 
ing, calls it, has been brought down out 
of the clouds and been found to have 
been deeply rooted in human experience. 
Its words come to the historical student 
with new significance. For he sees how 
they were at times wrought out in the 
furnace of affliction and at other times 
wrung from the souls of men tossed 
about by the same billows of doubt that 
buffet him. The Bible has been made a 
more human book, and not one whit less 
divine. The religion of the Bible has 
come to be recognized as the finest prod- 
uct of the religious experience of a 


great people. It thus comes to the 
modern man as an inspiration and a 
challenge. Men of old sought after 
God and found him and out of that 
search they spoke burning words to their 
fellows. The same possibilities and op- 
portunities for the knowledge of the 
divine will and for the interpretation of 
it in terms of our present problems are 
available to the men of today. From 
the way in which the spiritual heroes of 
the Hebrews faced their problems and 
solved them for their times, men may 
obtain invaluable inspiration and guid- 
ance for the conduct of the work of the 
world today. 


SUGGESTIONS TO LEADERS OF CLASSES USING 
THE ORIGIN AND TEACHING OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT BOOKS’ 


With this study we come to the close 
of Paul’s visible ministry and to those final 
messages which show his tender solicitude 
for all those who had been his faithful 
friends, and for those larger groups which 
we have since his day denominated the 
“churches” which he organized. 

Paul in prison, writing these latest 
letters, or the letters upon which they were 
based, was no less vigorous a fighter than 
when facing the perils of difficult journeys 
or threatening mobs. 

But to plant Christianity was one thing, 
to preserve it another. The Judaizers had 
not ceased to work. Even more subtle 
was the danger that the followers of Jesus 
should regard Christianity as a philosophi- 
cal system rather than a vital life, and that 
different types of Christianity should split 
the church into small and ineffective parties, 


losing sight in intellectual quibbling of the 
real message of salvation from sin through 
faith in Jesus Christ. 

And greater than even these intellec- 
tual dangers were those deep-seated habits 
of life which the heathen religions not only 
countenanced but encouraged, habits indi- 
vidual and social which choked spirituality 
and defeated that control of oneself and 
one’s powers which Paul so earnestly sought 
to exalt. 

Paul was fully conscious of all these 
dangers. Yet his letters show no fear that 
Christianity will be lost to the world. Such 
a result his faith could not permit. But 
rather he labored with his last breath to 
contribute his share to the progress of the 
new religion, glorying in his opportunity 
to serve his master in a cause that must 
triumph. 


t The suggestions relate to the fourth month’s work, the student’s material for which appeared 
in the Biblical World for December and may be obtained in pamphlet reprints for use with classes. 
Address: THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE, The University of Chicago. 
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It is this Paul which the class should 
find pictured in the letters which we shall 
study this month. Not less also the man 
who as the years passed reincarnated in his 
own character to a marvelous degree the 
traits of Jesus, the Christ. 


Program I 

Leader: (1) Ancient philosophies and 
their menace to Christianity, or (2) Ene- 
mies of Christianity in the first century 
—Judaizers, philosophers, social ideals. 

Members: (1) Paul in prison, his activi- 
ties, his interests, his friends. (2) Paul’s 
ideals of Christian character as impressed 
upon the Colossians. (3) What we know 
of the Christians at Ephesus and Paul’s 
relation to them. (4) Paul’s ideal of a 
Christian household: Is it practical ? 

Subject for discussion: Paul’s Christian 
armor and what it saved him from. Did 
it voice Paul’s experience or his theory ? 

Program IT 

Leader: A résumé of what he considers 
to be Paul’s great contribution to the prog- 
ress of Christianity. 

Members: Discuss the following ques- 
tions: (1) If Paul’s letters had been lost 
would Christianity have been lost? (2) 
‘ In what ways does the historical study of 
Paul’s letters enhance their value to us? 
(3) Paul discoursed very fully upon all 
phases of Christian conduct. Are any of 
his ideals incompatible with present modern 


social and religious conditions? Give ex- 
amples. (4) The meeting may well close 
with recitations of choice sayings of Paul 
and comments upon them. 


REFERENCE READING 


Weinel, St. Paul, chaps. xxiii, xxiv; Bacon, 
The Story of Paul, Lects. 9, 10; Wrede, Paul 
(entire volume); Gilbert, Christianity in the 
Apostolic Age, §§ 148-50; Conybeare and How- 
son, Life and Epistles of St. Paul, chap. xxvii; 
Weizsacker, The Apostolic Age of the Christian 
Church, Il, pp. 137-47; McGiffert, The A pos- 
tolic Age, pp. 396-439; Gilbert, Students’ Life 
of Paul, chap. xv; Ramsay, Pictures of the 
Apostolic Church, pp. 379-92; Johnston, St. Paul 
and His Mission to the Roman Empire, chap. 
xiii; Robertson, Epochs in the Life of Paul, 
pp. 285-319; Bacon, Making of the New Testa- 
ment, pp. 103-12; Peake, Introduction to the New 
Testament, pp. 47-72; Bacon, An Introduction to 
the New Testament, pp. 126-40; Julicher, An 
Introduction to the New Testament, pp. 125-47, 
174-200; Moffatt, An Introduction to the New 
Testament, pp. 161-76, 373-420; Ramsay, St. 
Paul, the Traveler and the Roman Citizen, pp. 
360-62; Burton, Handbook on the Life of Paul, 
pp. 71-82; Burton, Records and Letters of the 
Apostolic Age, §69; other lives of Paul by 
Stalker, Farrar, and Bird. 

See Hastings’ Bible Dictionary, 4-volume or 
1-volume edition, for articles on Paul the 
Apostle, Colossae,, Epistle to the Colossians, 
Ephesus, Epistle to the Ephesians, Timothy, 
First Epistle to Timothy, Second Epistle to 
Timothy, Titus, Epistle to Titus, Philemon, 
Epistle to Philemon. 


CURRENT OPINION 


The Social Function of Religion 


C. A. Ellwood, in the American Journal 
of Sociology for October, declares that fun- 
damentally religion and science are not 
in conflict with each other. The man of 
science should believe in religion as he be- 
lieves in education. True, the metaphysi- 
cal validity of religious concepts has not 
been demonstrated. But it is equally true 
that the principles of education have not 
been metaphysically vindicated. Just as 
the man of science recognizes the positively 
ascertainable facts of education, so he should 
take cognizance of the positive aspects of 
religion in relation to society. 

Now, what is this religion? Religion 
cannot be identified with any of its histori- 
cal forms, nor with mythology and theology. 
Religion has its roots in the whole nature 
of man. Consequently, his emotional and 
willing sides, as well as his intellectual aspect, 
must be considered. Briefly put, according 
to Professor Ellwood, “‘religion is belief in 
the reality of spiritual life. It is essentially 
an emotional, a valuing attitude toward the 
universe; it is the attitude which projects 
mind, spirit, life with all things” (pp. 293 f.). 
The domain of religion is in the realm of 
values. These values are acquired by reli- 
gion socially. Its concepts of deity, of soul, 
and of responsibility can be accounted for 
socially; they are objectifications of social 
consciousness. 

The function which religion renders to 
society may be briefly indicated thus: Re- 
ligion has been a great force in the conser- 
vation of social values. Society gives birth 
to social values and institutions, and religion 
sanctions them and acts as their guardian. 
These values are conserved by religion from 
one age to another. Moreover, religion 
performs its social function by fostering the 
progress of social values and ideals. It 
actively engages in the production of social 
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values. And lastly, religion, in the higher 
stages of culture, calls on individuals for the 
attainment of social value. ‘The supreme 
réle of religion in the higher stages of human 
culture is to enforce the claim to dominance 
in the life of man of the ideal of social 
values” (p. 302). In view of the fact that 
religion exercises such great function in 
society and that it wields power for good or 
evil, religion must be wisely guided in order 
that it may render the best possible service 
to society. Professor Ellwood holds that 
the only religion which is adapted to mod- 
ern age is a religion of humanity, a religion 
which will put the service of man above 
all other ends and values. 


Philosophy of Religion as an 
Independent Study 


Mr. F. R. Tennant, in the Expositor for 
September, after showing that the phi- 
losophy of religion has become an inde- 
pendent branch of study, points out the 
subject-matter of this investigation. This 
branch of modern investigation deals with 
religion or religions; it is concerned with all 
forms of religion as its subject-matter. As 
special aspects of philosophy of religion, the 
writer names the practical and the theoreti- 
cal matters. The practical side of it con- 
siders the various ethical systems of reli- 
gions, the moral relation of God and man, 
and the moral argument for the existence 
of God. The theoretical part may be sub- 
divided into positive philosophy of religion 
and theological metaphysics. The former 
takes into account the empirical sciences, 
especially the psychology of religion and 
sociology. Theological metaphysics dis- 
cusses ontology and epistemology. On- 
tology has to do with the problems of the 
being and nature of God, of creation, of the 
soul, and of immortality; and epistemology 
concerns itself with the validity of religious 
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knowledge in relation to agnosticism, natu- 
ralism, and scientific knowledge. The prob- 
lem of epistemology is considered a very 
important one which calls for serious and 
hard thinking. Thus Mr. Tennant indi- 
cates the comprehensiveness of the field of 
philosophy of religion, and does not leave 
much room for other studies, for example 
theology, whose primary subject-matter is 
religion. The writer would, no doubt, hold 
that theology deals with a particular reli- 
gion, while the philosophy of religion includes 
all religions, or religion in general. 


A. R. Wallace’s View of Evolution 


The Outlook, November 23, contains an 
article by Mr. W. B. Northrop on Alfred 
Russell Wallace, who has recently passed 
away. In the interview which the writer 
had with the famous scientist, we find an 
exposition of the latter’s view of evolution. 
It is well known that the theory of natural 
selection was contemporaneously discovered 
by Wallace and Charles Darwin; in fact, 
Wallace had formulated the theory before 
Darwin’s Origin of Species appeared. While 
there is a general agreement between the 
two scientists respecting the origin of species, 
yet Wallace dissents from Darwin in giv- 
ing a purely naturalistic explanation for the 
process of biological evolution. Wallace 
has expressed his view of evolution in his 
book on Darwinism. There Wallace intro- 
duces spiritual factors to account for the 
higher forms of organic life, especially man. 
This spiritual interpretation of evolution is 
reiterated in the interview of Mr. Northrop 
with the scientist. “It was on this very 
point [the existence of spirit],” says Wallace, 
“that I differed so largely from Darwin. 
He implied that the nature of man—his 
mind and his soul (if he had one)—was 
derived from the lower animals, just as the 
body was so derived. While Darwin did not 
deny the action of the Great First Cause— 
most persons think that Darwin was an 
atheist, but they do not understand his 


work—at the same time he believed that 
man’s physical and mental structures de- 
veloped from the struggle for existence, and 
that even the intellectual nature proceeded 
from the lower animals.” Wallace’s con- 
tention is that man’s intellectual, moral, 
and religious capacities cannot be wholly 
accounted for by the theory of natural 
selection. “Evolution is true in part,” 
he continues, “but it does not account by 
any means for all the facts. I am one who 
believes there is something in man that is 
infinite and which differs in nature as well 
as in degree from anything which is seen in 
the lower animals. I believe that at a cer- 
tain epoch of our life, when the body is 
ready to receive it, there is an influx of 
spirit, and our existence in the future de- 
pends very largely on how we adapt our- 
selves to this new condition when it comes 
before us.” “To call the spiritual nature of 
man a ‘by-product,’ developed by us in 
our struggle for existence, is a joke too big 
for this little world.” ‘The world has been 
moved far more by spiritual forces than by 
material and selfish ones.’ So Wallace 
represents a class of men who cannot be 
satisfied with a wholly naturalistic explana- 
tion of organic evolution. 


The Modern Quest for Religion 


Under this title, Mr. Winston Churchill, 
author of The Inside of the Cup, contributes 
a significant paper to the December Cen- 
tury. He thinks that for the discerning— 
for those who can truly see and hear—there 
can be no question that the world is not so 
skeptical about religious truths as formerly, 
even as it was ten years ago, or five years 
ago. That our extraordinary age contains 
an essential force which transcends figures 
and mechanics and sense impressions is 
admitted by many who used to be skeptics, 
and who now see that their philosophies are 
not all-sufficient. _ 

Below the surface of history, and behind 
the physical aspects of the world, is a great 
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spiritual force which pulses onward like the 
waves of the sea; and both the crests and 
the troughs of this wave-like power have 
meaning and value. There are uses in 
agnosticism and pessimism through their 
checking of an extravagant optimism di- 
vorced from facts. And who shall say that 
the evolutionists have not brought us nearer 
to God? 

If we do not believe in democracy, we 
shall have difficulty finding a place for our- 
selves in the world which God is creating 
today. Looking around us, we see that 
every institution in modern government 
and modern science has been accomplished 
against the principle for which the church 
still stands, the principle of having our 
thinking done for us. We therefore turn 
away from the religion which is imposed by 
external authority, and continue our quest. 

The religion which answers the needs of 
the present democratic age is one that is 
born in us as we enter the pulsing movement 
of the world’s progress, fighting against evil 
under the militant leadership of Jesus Christ. 
In him, the world has something to grow 
into, instead of something to grow away 
from. Religion is not a mere deposit of 
doctrine, but a functional attitude toward 
life and its problems. 


Religious Future of China 


Christians and aliens, who constitute 
only a fraction of 1 per cent of the Chinese 
population, should not interfere with the 
settlement of the question whether or not 
Confucianism is to be the state religion of 
China. This position is set forth in a 
lengthy article published in the November 
Nineteenth Century by Mr. R. Fleming 
Johnson, a district officer in Wei-hai-Wei, 
China. The writer shows that the proposal 
to recognize Confucianism in the constitu- 
tion which is being written for the new 
republic does not militate against Christian 
or foreign interests, and that the authors 


of the proposed measure are not agitating 


it in opposition to the modernizing of their 
country by outside influences. 

Confucianism has been the state religion 
of China in the past; and it is imbedded so 
deeply in the nature and customs of the 
mass of the people, that to discontinue it 
would make a violent breach with experi- 
ence, and cut the republic morally adrift 
before the full tide of Christianity has begun 
to flow through the Orient. The China- 
men who advocate the constitutional estab- 
lishment of Confucianism are as eager for 
progress and reform as any of the most 
ardent patriots to be found among the 
leaders of Young China; and they yield to 
none in their readiness to borrow from West- 
ern lands, and from the storehouse of West- 
ern learning and experience, all that may 
contribute toward the strengthening of the 
Chinese state and the moral fiber of its 
people. They recommend a Confucianism 
which will expand with expanding thought, 
which will be fully compatible with evo- 
lutionary progress, and favorable to the 
growth of noble ideals in politics, economics, 
ethics, social life, and religion. 
The New Ethical Atmosphere and 

the Land Problem 

The December Aélantic publishes the 
first instalment of a series on the land 
problem. The communication of Henry 
George’s moral fervor to an ever-widening 
circle of followers, the progressive embodi- 
ment of his ideas in legislation throughout 
a large part of the civilized world, and the 
conservation movement in the United States 
are cited by the writer, Mr. F. W. Garrison, 
as facts which make pertinent a restate- 
ment of the aims and accomplishments of 
the land reform crusade inaugurated in 
1879 by Henry George’s Progress and 
Poverty. Mr. Garrison’s article is not an 
original contribution to the subject, but 
its material is organized in such an effective 
way as to impress the moral aspects of land 
reform upon those who have not been 
hitherto acquainted with the question. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD 


MISSIONS 


The Mohammedan Invasion of Africa 


It is not only the missionary who is 
watching with anxiety the spread of 
Mohammedanism in Africa. “An Anglo- 
Indian,” writing to the Asiatic Quarterly 
Review, October, 1913, has this to say of the 
African: “The negro of Africa is not very 
articulate, and he is therefore relegated to 
the background in men’s minds; but it is 
only necessary to know a very little about 
him to recognize that he possesses some 
remarkable qualities. You may hear an 
educated negro comment upon the events 
of the day with a keenness and accuracy of 
insight, and with a wealth of common sense 


that are truly astounding. The negro, in | 


a word, is a force worth watching and 
worth directing into the proper channel.” 
But this direction “is already to an ever- 
increasing extent in the hands of Islam.” 


Roman Catholicism in China 


The Chinese Recorder, October, 1913, 
contains an article dealing with a very im- 
portant subject regarding which Protestants 
in general know next to nothing, namely, 
**The Work of the Catholic Church in 
China,” written by Joseph De La Serviere, 
S.J. The church claims today about 
1,500,000 believers. Chinese Catholics with 
few exceptions are very poor. There are 
almost no converts made from the man- 
darin classes. But the annual increase in 
the number of Catholics has for several years 
past exceeded 50,000. Last year it rose to 
84,000, and this year it will reach 100,000. 
The native clergy even in the most ancient 
and flourishing missions are very few. This 
regrettable fact is accounted for by the 
slow and austere education to which candi- 
dates for the priesthood must submit. The 
clergy can be recruited only in Christian 


families whose belief has persisted through 
two or three generations. “They alone 
have acquired those deep-rooted habits of 
faith, piety, and moral discipline which lay 
fast hold upon a child in his tenderest years, 
and render him competent to hear the call 
of God.” In the matter of lay education, 
it is confessed that little has been done com- 
pared with what has been accomplished by 
Protestants. The only schools universally 
established are the “prayer schools” which 
teach the catechism, the sacred formulae, 
and some usual Chinese characters, normal 
schools, and seminaries for the education of 
the native clergy. Higher education, prop- 
erly so called, under the direction of the 
Catholic church is limited to a few institu- 
tions. 


Awakening Missionary Interest of 
Unitarians 


A Unitarian Missionary Conference was 
held last month in Boston, in which an effort 
was made to awaken a sense of denomina- 
tional responsibility for foreign missions— 
an audacious undertaking, in view of the 
fact that it has been the prevailing opinion 
in Unitarian churches that the foreign mis- 
sionary enterprise is more or less of an im- 
pertinence as well as a waste of effort and 
money. The attendance upon the Confer- 
ence was not large, but it received the 
cordial support of such representative men 
as ex-President Taft, Dr. Eliot, Edward D. 
Mead, Professor Christie, Dr. Charles F. 
Dole, Dr. S. M. Crothers. These names are 
enough to witness to the importance of the 
movement, and to assure its continuance. 
Addresses were made by Professor Kirsopp 
Lake, of the University of Leiden, Professor 
Peabody of Harvard, President Faunce of 
Brown University, Dr. Patton of the Ameri- 
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can Board. Professor Anesaki of the Uni- 
versity of Tokyo, Japan, urged that the real 
issue in the Far East today was less whether 
Buddhism or Shintoism or Christianity 
should be in the ascendent, than whether 
the new generations should be idealistic or 
materialistic, individualistic or social-ethical 
or anarchist. Dr. Dole made an urgent 
plea to his brethren to forsake their tradi- 
tional attitude of indifference toward foreign 
missionary work and do their unique and 
just part in the world’s uplifting. 


Mass Movements in India 


Whether or not “mass movements” in 
mission fields should be encouraged, whether 
in the result they may not injuriously af- 
fect churches not yet strong enough or in- 
telligent enough to care for large numbers of 
converts or adherents suddenly claiming 
fellowship and instruction, these are debated 
questions. A contribution of great value 
to this discussion is made by the Methodist 
Review of November—December, 1913, in an 
article entitled “Caste Movements (com- 
monly called mass movements) in India and 
Their Development, as Illustrated in the 
Work of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in Northern India.” The discussion pro- 
ceeds in three divisions: (a) The under- 


lying cause of these movements, (b) the 
work necessary for their development, (c) 
the remarkable opportunities presented by 
the movement and their bearing on the 
evangelization of India. Under the last 
head these most significant and encouraging 
statements are made. The history of older 
mass movements in India shows that accord- 
ing to the faith of the leaders at the time of 
acceptance, practically all the people who 
were received have stood firm, and their 
descendants have remained Christians; 
and that there has been a steady rise in the 
community from generation to generation 
usually in proportion to the investment of 
missionary effort along all lines. Hindus 
and Mohammedans are making efforts to 
secure these same classes, chiefly for politi- 
cal reasons. The important fact must be 
remembered that the so-called “‘out-caste”’ 
or “‘depressed classes” are in reality the 
laborers of India and potentially the most 
valuable asset in the land. Increased num- 
bers make self-support more practicable. 
A united community will more speedily 
adopt Christian customs and escape from 
the tyranny of old ties. The movement is 
likely to encourage the many thousands of 
heart Christians among the higher classes to 
come out openly and throw in their lot. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


The Dangers Involved in Mere 
Theological Conformity 

The Harvard Theological Review for Octo- 
ber contains a thoughtful article from the 
pen of Herbert Alden Youtz of Auburn 
Theological Seminary. He sees danger 
lurking in the insistent demand for safety 
devices, whether in railroading or in the 
realm of personal religious faith. A false 
sense of security arising from reliance upon 
external appliances of any character is likely 
to smother certain personal capacities and 
creative moral insights and sympathies 


without which no character is complete. 
Every really creative soul must be venture- 
some and live on a philosophy of life’s in- 
evitable risks; to rely upon an infallible 


.authority for guidance in any sphere of life 


is as fatal as to depend wholly upon auto- 
matic safety devices which are in the last 
analysis always in the hands of men who 
control them. Theories of infallibility or 
of infallible guidance of any sort defeat the 
real ends of personality. The underlying 
philosophy of every “safe” theology involves 
subscription to various orthodoxies in order 
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to bring a sense of peace and security which 
in its very snugness is fatal. Reliance upon 
“direct and fundamental proofs for the 
existence of God” rather than upon the 
soul’s living contact with spiritual reality 
means the defeat of the spiritual achieve- 
ments of the race. Highest spiritual dis- 
cernment is creative, not imitative. A 
standardized theology cannot be the cri- 
terion of judgment in the great missionary 
enterprise among alien races; there must 
rather be a reaction of each race upon the 
fundamental truths of religion, and a natural 
and spontaneous response to those truths 
in terms of the experience of each race or 
group. We cannot demand conformity to 
ready-made orthodoxies. Likewise, in the 
growth of the social needs of our day, we 
are not to refer back to an orthodoxy that has 
ceased to meet the demands of our new age; 
we must find in the life of today the vision 
of God and the spiritual meaning of Christ. 
Slavish conformity to past orthodoxies is 
nothing less than reliance upon automatic 
safety devices; it is the substitution of a 
mechanical for a spiritual theology. Theo- 
logical safety devices are sought only when 
men come to distrust the reality and the 
possibility of present guidance. The only 
orthodoxy that is really safe is reliance upon 
the Holy Spirit eternally at work in the 
world. 


The “Biblical World”? Bible-Study 
Course 

It is interesting to note how enthusi- 
astically the outline course on the Origin 
and Teaching of the New Testament Books, 
which has been running in the Biblical 
World ever since September, is being re- 
ceived. In the city of Denver three hundred 
Sunday-school teachers are studying the 
course under the leadership of three repre- 
sentatives of the Iliff School of Theology 
and the auspices of the Denver Teacher 


Training Institute. 


In St. Louis, Mo., under the able leader- 
ship of Dr. W. C. Bitting, of the Second 
Baptist Church, three hundred women 
are devoting one morning a week to its 
study. Hundreds of individuals and smaller 
groups are enjoying the course and finding 
in it a sound basis for all future study of the 
New Testament. How many readers of the 
Biblical World are there who have not in- 
vestigated this course, the fifth section of 
which appears in this number ? 


The Religious Education Club of 
the University of Chicago 


The Religious Education Club of the 
University of Chicago has for its winter’s 
program the consideration of what should 
be taught the present generation of Sunday- 
school children on the practical questions 
of church federation and church union. 
Educational leaders in the various denomi- 
nations will present papers, not on the 
general issues of church union, but specifi- 
cally on what each denomination can and 
should teach. In conclusion three papers 
will be presented on the bearing of such 
teaching upon the progress of the King- 
dom in the Orient, in our American cities, 
and in our rural districts. 

This is one of the vital questions which 
will soon become acute among those who 
are interested in progressive plans for 
religious education. 


The Psychology of Oriental Religious 
Experience 


An interesting contribution to the ques- 
tion of education in the Orient has just 
been made by Mr. Katsuji Kato, who has 
recently presented as his Doctor’s thesis a 
discussion of the psychology of the orieatal 
religious experience. The trend of this 
thesis is to establish the theory that reli- 
gious experience is largely governed by 
environment and that there is no intrinsic 
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difference between oriental and occidental 
religious experience. The closing chapter 
will be particularly interesting to those who 
are engaged in mission work, as it strikes 


at fundamental weaknesses in missionary 
methods of the past. The thesis is as yet 
unpublished, but will be accessible before 
long. 


CHURCH EFFICIENCY 


Is the Sermon on the Mount a Goal 
for Laymen? 

Sir Francis Younghusband discusses 
the religious problem of the enlightened 
laity in the Hibbert Journal for October, 
1913. He points out very clearly and 
sympathetically their needs and urges that 
the men of serious mind meet these needs. 
The laymen of today are very desirous of 
knowing the nature of the Principle or 
Person which governs the universe and of 
the goal toward which their conduct should 
be directed. They naturally turn to the 
Bible to get answer for their first quest. 
But even the conception of God as Father 
taught by Jesus seems to many too remote 
to satisfy their need. But of one thing 
they are certain: they feel that they are 
under an impelling influence to strive for 
the best even though they may ultimately 
fail. ‘There is that striving within men 
which, even with this drear possibility before 
them, drives them on to reach forward 
to the best” (p. 23). 

Now, what is the nature of this ideal 
toward which men should strive? This 
is a perplexing problem. It is usually 
held that at least in the Sermon on the 
Mount the moral ideal can be discovered 
which should be the goal of human conduct. 
But men refuse to follow a moral ideal 
which promises to them the kind of heaven 
as depicted in the parable of the poor man 
Lazarus where it will be impossible to re- 
lieve the suffering. They consider it a 
wrongful attitude to expect goods supplied 
to them without conscious efforts on their 
part. Even the so-called “Golden Rule” 
needs widening and heightening. For num- 
bers and numbers of persons have trans- 


cended the injunctions of the “Golden 
Rule.” In short, the moral ideals con- 
tained in the Sermon on the Mount are 
inadequate to satisfy the ethical needs of 
the modern laity. This uncertainty as to 
the nature of God and of the goal of moral 
conduct calls for serious thought on the 
part of those who are interested in the 
higher values of humanity. The laity 
do not look to those, who adhere to the 
Bible as their ultimate moral and religious 
authority. They seek “that poets, preach- 
ers, philosophers, men of art, will infuse 
mankind with an ever-glowing religion, 
redden the life-blood in our veins, clear our 
visions, and set our passionate impulses 
glowing with new and sacred radiance. 
They trust that the most acute and earnest 
philosophers will vigorously chart out the 
course which we should navigate; that the 
most inspired poets will weave for us ideals 
by which to steer our way; and that preach- 
ers, with burning spiritual fervor, hot from 
the central furnace of the world, will instil 
into us a forcefulness which will carry us 
unfaltering to our goal”’ (p. 34). 


A Warning as to Social Service 

In the October Harvard Theological 
Review, Dr. C. W. Eliot, formerly president 
of Harvard University, discusses “The 
Churches and the Prevailing Social Senti- 
ment.” The prevailing social sentiment 
was developed during the last half of the 
nineteenth century. In the development 
of this new sentiment, the churches as such 
had no direct share. It was due to the 
men and women who had a slight or no 
connection with the churches. The major- 
ity of the churches as yet have not adjusted 
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themselves to the social sentiment. Never- 
theless it has found expression in various 
societies, clubs, and associations, such as the 
Young Men’s and Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciations, for social reform and development. 

In the beginning of the twentieth 
century the churches began to take cogni- 
zance of the new interest. They saw in it 
a field of new activity for them. They 
began to ally themselves with the organiza- 
tions for social betterment. In the recent 
years the evangelical churches have shown 
a disposition for united efforts in this direc- 
tion. This is illustrated in the principles 
advocated by the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. 

Dangers, however, are evident in this 
new enterprise of the churches. They are 
likely to lose sight of the fact that social 
service requires a great deal of knowledge 
in reference especially to economics and 
sociology. They mean well when they 
declare for “proper” regulation for mar- 
riages, for child labor, for wage, and the 
like, but they often fail to define what is 
proper regulation for marriages and so forth. 
Consequently the churches must exercise 
much foresight and wisdom in their activities 
for social welfare. 

The young people whom they direct 
for this work should be trained for social 
service either in the schools or by being 
employed as apprentices under experts in 
this field. The ministers, too, who must 
lead this new activity should devote hours 
of their study to subjects which are adapted 
to prepare them for social service, such 
as economics, government, and inductive 
methods of finding facts. Thus, accord- 
ing to Dr. Eliot, the churches can avoid 
dangers and will be enabled to have a large 
share in the activities for social ameliora- 
tion. 

Reorganizing Congregationalism 


The recent sessions of the National 
Council of Congregational churches in the 


United States marked a significant change 
in the organization and corporate life of 
this denomination with its membership of 
something over three-quarters of a million. 
The growing demand for efficiency has long 
laid heavy strain upon the principle of com- 
plete autonomy for the local church, and, 
as in the case of the Baptists some half- 
dozen years ago, called for some sort of re- 
organization to check the waste of energy 
which invariably comes with too little 
centralization of control. Accordingly, 
after considerable animated discussion on 
the report of the Committee of Nineteen, 
steps weré taken which bring the seven 
strong missionary and benevolent societies 
of the Congregationalists under the “super- 
visory and correlating oversight of the 
churches through the National Council.” 
Professor Graham Taylor of Chicago, in a 
recent number of the Survey, characterizes 
this action in the words: “It would have 
been difficult to imagine the possibility of 
such a readjustment had these delegates 
and their churches been more mechanically 
bound together by authority—credal, cere- 
monial, or governmental. But faith in 
their fellowship, social unity in service, 
stood out as the common denominators of 
all these complex phenomena of divergent 
forces. The orthodoxy of the spirit was 
the supreme test, the loyalty of love was 
regnant.”’ 

The adoption of a creed was another 
measure which has called forth much sur- 
prise and interest. In less than two hundred 
words, over half of which are devoted to 
bringing home to the heart, conscience, and 
will the real mission of the church, this body 
drew up a statement which has been deemed 
by the press of the country “nobly broad 
and faithfully narrow.” ‘The end of the 
church’s existence is set forth to be ‘‘to 
labor for the progress of knowledge, the 
promotion of justice, the triumph of peace, 
and the realization of human brotherhood.” 

Another important step taken by the 
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National Council in this session was the 
establishment of a social service commission 
of nine members “to promote the welfare 
of the country life and church, to deal with 
city problems and progress, and to im- 
prove industrial conditions and relations.” 
Closer co-operation with the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ in America is also 
sought in this realignment of the forces of 
C ‘onali 


The Chinese Christian Church of 
Nanking 

An interesting experiment in church or- 
ganization and union has recently been 
attempted by the Chinese Christians of 
Nanking. From among the four hundred 
and more students who signed cards indi- 
cating their personal interest in Christianity 
at the time of the recent Mott and Eddy 
meetings in that city, there continued to be 
some hundred and sixty who, after careful 
study of the question, had decided to stand 
out for the Christian religion. It was found 
on examination that most of this number, 
however, were not affiliating with the 
churches of the city owing to “foreign 
domination” in the various congregations. 
In order to meet this need and to secure 
the membership of not a few others who, 
for the same reason, were professing Christ 
without joining the church, the Nanking 
Evangelistic Association met in special ses- 
sion, with foreign advisers present, and 
formed what is to be known as the Chinese 
Christian Church of Nanking, without de- 
nominational affiliation and to be adminis- 
tered wholly by native leadership. Several 
interesting features are to be noted in this 
new organization: the form of baptism is 
to be optional with the candidate; open 
communion prevails; the pastor is hired 


for a term of three years with the church’s 
privilege of renewal at the end of that time; 
membership is conditioned upon a proba- 
tion period of three months, an associate 
membership of six months further, with 
special instruction, examination for admis- 
sion by the pastor after this course of train- 
ing, baptism, and systematic support of the 
church’s benevolences in regular giving. 

As the result of this new project the 
matter of church affiliation has become a 
burning question, and a special committee 
from among the missionary force of Nanking 
has been appointed to consider carefully the 
question of uniting all the Protestant 
churches of that city into one body and to 
make recommendations for the same to the 
various missionary bodies at work in that 
city. 

The short but comprehensive creed 
adopted by this new, undenominational 
native church is as follows: 


(1) We recognize the one and only God 
as Lord over all creation and as Father of all 
men. 

(2) We recognize Jesus Christ as the only 
begotten Son of God who came into the world 
and became man that he might be the Savior 
of all men (literally, “‘ten thousand men’’). 

(3) We recognize the Holy Spirit as the 
third person in the Trinity, our Regenerator 
and Saunctifier. 

(4) We recognize the Old and New Testa- 
ments as the revealed Word of God and our 
rule of faith and practice. 


This is admittedly an experiment, but an 
outgrowth of the healthy desire of the native 
church in China to bear its own responsi- 
bilities and shape its own future. The 
project has the hearty support of the mis- 
sionary constituency and has been eagerly 
entered upon by the Chinese Christians. 
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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 


UNCANONICAL WRITINGS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT" 


J. M. POWIS SMITH 
Associate Professor of Old Testament Language and Literature, University of Chicago 


The apocryphal books are those which 
did not gain admission into the Hebrew 
Bible, but were incorporated in the Greek 
and Latin Bibles and were treated by the 
Roman Catholic church, and in part by 
the Greek church, as canonical. The dis- 
tinction between canonical and apocryphal 
books is clear and definite; but that between 
apocryphal and pseudepigraphical writings 
is not so sharply defined. In general, 
the latter term applies to writings which 
were published as the work of others than 
the real authors. The latter sought to 
obtain for their productions the considera- 
tion and authority that attached to famous 
names of the past, and therefore attributed 
their own writings to such men as Enoch, 
Solomon, and Isaiah, if they were writing 
primarily for Jews, and to such authors as 
Aristeas and the Sibylls, if for non-Jews. 
Dr. Charles’s splendid volumes contain 
(1) the Apocrypha proper, plus the Third 
Book of Maccabees which really belongs 
with them; (2) “all the remaining extant 
non-canonical Jewish books written between 
200 B.C. and A.D. 100 with possibly one or 
two exceptions”; and (3) the Story of 
Ahikar and Pirké Aboth (i.e., Sayings of 
the Fathers). 

The value of this literature is twofold. 
In the first place, it presents much which in 
itself is of importance for instruction and 
edification. Not a few of these writings 
suffer in no respect by comparison with 
some of the canonical books of the Old 
Testament. It is open to no doubt that 


such sentiments as fill the books of Ecclesi- 
asticus and the Wisdom of Solomon, for 
example, are of nobler type than those 
represented by the Book of Esther and the 
Song of Songs. The Protestant church has 
lost much in various ways by its indiscrimi- 
nate condemnation of the uncanonical liter- 
ature i# toto. In the second place, this 
literature is of great historical significance. 
Take the Story of Ahikar, for example. 
This story originated at least as far back as 
500 B.C. Its scene is laid in the days of 
Sennacherib; it was current in an Aramaic 
version among the Jews of Egypt in the 
fifth century B.c.; and it is known also in 
Syriac, Arabic, Ethiopic, Armenian, Greek, 
and Slavonic versions. It belongs to the 
class of world-literature and carries the 
evidence of such international reading back 
to a very early date. It puts the question 
of the interchange of religious and ethical 
ideas between the Hebrews and their con- 
temporaries in a new light. The Books 
of the Maccabees are invaluable for the in- 
formation they yield concerning the history 
of the Maccabean and following periods. 
These books are all of especial interest and 
importance by reason of the fact that 
they constitute our sources of information 
regarding the life and thought of the New 
Testament period. As Dr. Charles says, 
“without them it is absolutely impossible to 
explain the course of religious development 
between 200 B.c. and A.D. 100.” These are 


-all “books which influenced our Lord and 


his apostles.” We learn from these what 


t The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament in English, with Introductions and 
Critical and Explanatory Notes to the Several Books. Edited, in conjunction with many scholars, 
by R. H. Charles. New York: Oxford University Press, 1913. 2 vols. 4to, pp. xii+684 and 


xiv+871. $19.25. 
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expectations and hopes were cherished by 
the Jews of that age, what ideals of life 
inspired them, and what discouragements 
beset them. We find here much that 
entered into the teachings of the early 
Christian church. 

The general editor of this work was the 
man of all men to undertake this task. Dr. 
Charles has devoted the scholarly energy 
of his life to the study and interpretation 
of this kind of literature. He knows the 
field as few, if any other, scholars do. He 
had already published editions of the text 
of Jubilees, Martyrdom of Isaiah, Testament 
of the XII Patriarchs, Assumption of Moses, 
II Baruch, and Enoch. All of these he 
himself handles in the volumes before us. 
He also translates and annotates the Frag- 


- ments of a Zadokite Work, which is here 


for the first time included in a general col- 
lection of the Apocrypha and Pseudepig- 
rapha. For this brand new contribution 
from his pen we are duly grateful. No 
scholar can regard with indifference the 
conclusions of Dr. Charles about this 
much-discussed document. 

For the preparation of the translations 
and notes upon the remaining books, Dr. 
Charles has secured the co-operation of a 
group of distinguished scholars. We can 
but list them’ here: H. T. Andrews, The 
Letter of Aristeas; C. J. Ball, The Epistle 
of Jeremy; W. H. Bennett, The Prayer of 
Azariah and the Song of the Three Children; 
G. H. Box, IV Ezra and Ecclesiasticus 
(with W. O. E. Oesterley); F.C. Conybeare, 
The Story of Ahikar (Armenian); S. A, 
Cook, Esdras; A. E. Cowley, Judith; T. 
Witton Davies, Bel and the Dragon; Cyril 
W. Emmett, III Maccabees; Nevill Forbes, 
II Enoch (translation); G. Buchanan Gray, 
The Psalms of Solomon; J. A. F. Gregg, 
The Additions to Esther; J. Rendel 
Harris, The Story of Ahikar (Syriac, 
Aramaic, and Greek versions); R. Travers 
Herford, The Sayings of the Fathers; 
Samuel Holmes, The Wisdom of Solomon; 


H. Maldwyn Hughes, III Baruch; D. M. 
Kay, Susanna; H. C. O. Lanchester, The 
Sibylline Oracles; Agnes Smith Lewis, 
The Story of Ahikar (Arabic version); 
James Moffatt, II Maccabees; W. O. E. 
Oesterley, I Maccabees and Ecclesiasticus 
(with G. H. Box); H. E. Ryle, The Prayer 
of Manasses; D. C. Simpson, Tobit; R. B. 
Townshend, IV Maccabees; L. S. A. Wells, 
The Books of Adam and Eve; and O. C. 
Whitehouse, I Baruch. 

The general plan, formulated by Dr. 
Charles and followed more or less closely 
by all of the contributors, arranges for a 
translation of each book, with critical and 
exegetical annotations, and an introduction. 
The introductions treat (1) a summary of 
each book and its general significance, (2) the 
title, (3) the MSS, (4) the ancient versions, 
(5) date of the original text and of the 
various versions, (6) the integrity or com- 
posite character of the book, (7) author- 
ship, (8) influence of the book upon Jewish 
and Christian literature, (9) theology of the 
book, and (10) bibliography. The trans- 
lation is in each case the interpreter’s own, 
with the exception of a few cases where 
the Revised Version has been adopted, 
viz., I Esdras (where the parallel passages 
from the canonical Ezra, Nehemiah, and 
Chronicles are printed in columns along- 
side the Esdras text), Judith, Baruch, 
Epistle of Jeremy, Susanna, and Bel and the 
Dragon (in both of which a translation of 
the Septuagint is printed alongside the 
Revised Version made from Theodotion). 
The rendering of Ecclesiasticus, by Box and 
Oesterley, is a valuable contribution, be- 
cause it rests upon a critical text recon- 
structed upon the basis of the fragments of 
the original Hebrew thus far found. The 
translation of Tobit, likewise, is new, being 
based upon the Sinaitic text and accom- 
panied by a full critical apparatus. All of 
the work is of high order, though naturally 
not of equal value. The contributors to the 
result are men who have in most cases won 
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their spurs by previous publications in this 
field. The general oversight of the editor 
is, of itself, a sufficient guaranty of the 
high quality of the work as a whole and in 
detail. 


These two volumes constitute by all 
odds the best edition of the Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha now extant. There has 
been heretofore nothing approximating their 
merit in English. In German Kautzsch’s 
Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen is less 
comprehensive and thorough and further- 
more is at present, in some particulars, far 
behind the advance of knowledge in this 
field of learning. Dr. Charles’s work is a 
book for scholars, because of the fact that 
it represents the high-water mark of attain- 
ment, gathering up into itself all that has 
thus far been wrought out upon these writ- 
ings and in many cases marking a long step 
in advance. There is also much in the 
volumes that will appeal only to scholars 
and experts. The critical apparatus, in 
some cases abounding in Hebrew, Syriac, 
Arabic, and Greek type, will. frighten the 
unskilled reader, but will be highly appreci- 
ated by the trained scholar. Yet there is 


much in these volumes for the non-technical 
student. The translations themselves, most 
of the introductory statements to the several 
books, and the great bulk of the exegetical 
notes are of a character to prove of great 
value to the plain man. 

The cost of the volumes is, however, 
practically prohibitive for most would-be 
purchasers. The consequence is that the 
work will find entry for the most part only 
into the libraries of seminaries and universi- 
ties and of the few well-to-do people who 
haVe a special interest in this sort of thing. 
It is much to be desired that the publishers 
may see their way clear to the issuance of 
a small and cheap edition, containing only 
the translations and the more general matter 
in the introductions and notes. Only thus 
can the splendid works here brought together 
meet with the wide appreciation they so well 
deserve and accomplish that awakening of 
general interest in the uncanonical litera- 
ture which they are so well calculated to 
produce. Meantime, we rejoice that British 
scholarship has been able to make this 
great contribution to a better understanding 
of these too-little-known writings. 


BOOK NOTICES 


The Beginnings of Quakerism. By William C. 
Braithwaite. London: Macmillan, 1912. 
Pp. xliv+562. $3.50. 


Christian people know too little about the 
origin and significance of the Quakers, or Friends. 
A religious tradition which could shape Whittier 
the poet, in America, and Bright the democratic 
statesman and peer of Gladstone, in England is 

‘worthy of the most respectful attention. T: 
book will help to spread information which 
ought to have a place in the culture of all edu- 
cated persons. It shows the relation of Quaker- 
ism to the Protestant churches and to the social 
conditions of the seventeenth century. The 
author truly says that while religious movements 
develop with the help of a favoring environ- 
ment, they spring, nevertheless, out of great 
personal experiences. Truth roots itself in 
the li lives of individuals before it can be uttered 
in the form of a message. A religious move- 
ment, then, is not an abstract influence without 


It finds in terms 
of personality, cannot ly 
hended unless it be taken up from this point of 


In the case of Quakerism, the outstanding 
personality is, of course, George Fox, who 
therefore occupies the center of the stage in this 
excellent volume. Fox had his first awakening 
in his nineteenth year, not over his own sins, 
but over the moral conditions and social customs 
around him. The leading religious parties at 
that time, in England as well as elsewhere, 
were trying to control the machinery of state. 
One of the ruling ideas in religion was conse- 
quently that of solidarity: i.e., nations ought 
to be organized by law on behalf ‘of some definite 
form of doctrine and worship. This principle 
was held not only by Catholics, who were the 
original exponents of the union of Church and 

byterians, an ongrega’ ts. t 
principle of solidenty in religion, George Fox 
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and the Quakers reacted vigorously in favor of 
individualism as the standard of spiritual life. 
Along with other sectaries, such as the Bap- 
tists, these humble folk became the modern 
protagonists of toleration and the “inner light.” 
Fox magnificently represented that type of 
religion which is es as mysticism, in which 
all the deep-lying powers of human life come 
into an experience of harmony and immediate 
relationship to the living God. In Quakerism 
at its best, the Christian maintains a sane 
and normal hold upon a duties and 
realities, yet finds within himself the fresh and 
bubbling streams that flow directly from the 
Eternal Fountain, so that he can say in quiet 
assurance, with Whittier, 

“T know not — His islands lift their fronded 


palms in 
I only know I’ cannot drift beyond His love 
and care.’ 
The present volume is a thorough, scholarly 
study of the beginnings of Quakerism; and it 
is an admirable contribution to church history 
in the broad sense. The introduction is by 
Professor R. M. Jones, of Haverford College; 
and the text incorporates a large amount of 
judiciously selected source material. 


The Religious Instinct. By Thomas J. Hardy. 
London: Longmans, 1913. Pp. 300. $1.60. 


A type of contemporary Anglican thought is 
well represented by book. The author is a 
clergyman of good classical education and first- 
rate literary talent, who feels upon himself the 
burden of adjusting modern spiritual condi- 
tions to the perplexing circumstances of the 
times. He remarks that the cry of the hour, 
which arises on all sides, is for a new religion; 
but he declares that what is needed is a new 
venture in the old faith of the centuries. We 
agree in principle with his entire contention. 
Yet we believe that present-day Christianity is 

rapidly advancing toward a type of reaction 
different from that for which the author stands. 
“Tt is not the people’s fault that there is so much 
unfaith,’’ he writes. ‘The fault is entirely that 
of their teachers” (p. 270). ‘Today the Phari- 
see and the Sadducee, in the shape of the Ethicist 
and the Modernist, are detrimental to the in- 
terests of all that Christ had at heart. Unless 
their influence is countermined by a fresh and 
vigorous response to Christ, we, like the Jews of 
old, must pay the penalty” (p. 274). 

"The author belongs thus to the school which 

interprets our spiritual difficulties in the light 
of pure individualism, and finds the solutions of 
our problems in the same terms. Accordingly 
he misses a large part of the significance of 
the ancient Pharisees and Sadducees, which was 
as much social as merely philosophical. Their 
attitude went along with their championship of 


aristocracy and special privilege in opposition 


to the implicit democracy of Christ. While we 
hold no for the “‘ethicist”’ and the “‘mod- 
ernist,” we suspect that much of the popular 
indifference which pains our author is due to 
an instinctive perception that the church at 
large has to a degree failed to reproduce the 
spiritual emphasis of Christ in its true 
setting. In other words, we think that our 
high Anglican friends over the sea have some- 
thing to learn from the movement now sweep- 
ing through the ranks of the Nonconformists of 
Britain. Dr. Hardy’s book is a good example 
of Christian scholarship, and is worthy of care- 
ful study by anyone who desires to become more 
closely acquainted with the school for which he 
stands. 


The Religious Development of the Child. 


By Rufus M. Weaver. New York: Revell, 

1913. Pp. 274. $1.25. 

The author is pastor of the Emmanuel 
Baptist Church, Nashville, Tennessee. He 
describes the book as “an evangelical study 
from the scientific viewpoint.’”’ The introduc- 
tory pages are by Professor John R. Sampey, 
of the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 
at Louisville, Kentucky. A product of care- 
ful study and large practical experience, the 
volume deserves a wide circulation among 
educators and pastors who are actively con- 
cerned with the readjustment of the church 
to ve conditions. The book is not an 
epoch-maker; it seeks to interpret an epoch to 
minds which are perplexed by some of the tend- 
encies of our age. Instead of beginning with a 
topic having immediate and obvious bearing 
upon the main subject, the author wisely under- 
takes to view the psychology of childhood in a 
broad perspective. He sets out with a study of 
religious conditions of today, bringing his dis- 
cussion down through narrowing circles to the 
central theme, and stressing the claim that the 
church must put a more intelligent emphasis 

nm the religious experiences of the child. 
Chapter titles: ‘The Modern World and the 
Religion for the Child,” ‘The Churches and 
the Child,” “The Psychology of the Child,’ 
“The Science of Conversion,” ‘The Religion 
of the Child,” “The Institution and 
Child,” ‘The Teachers of the Child,” “phe 
Religious Nature of the Child.” 


Schleiermacher: A Critical and Historical 

Study. By W. B. Selbie. New York: 

E. P. Dutton & Co., 1913. Pp. ix+267. 

$2.25. 

One of the important aids to the apprecia- 
tion of today’s theology is the study of ‘Schleier. 
macher and his work. The life of this great 
scholar covered a period which was one of the 
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psychological moments in the history of human 
thought, namely, the close of the eighteenth 
century and the beginning of the nineteenth. 
It was a martial time; and the spirit of the 
French Revolution was at work in the studies 
and classrooms of Germany. Christianity was 
facing new social and scientific movements; 
and the need for a fresh interpretation of the 
gospel was imperative. Schleiermacher has 
not been so well understood in Great Britain 
and America as he ought to be; but English 
works on him are now appearing. He repre- 
sents the beginnings of the new method and the 
new spirit in the modern reconstruction of 
religious thinking, and may be fitly described 
as the father of modern scientific theology. 
He insisted on the historical character of the 
Christian faith, as contrasted with its merely 
dogmatic, or doctrinal, formulation. It is to 
Schleiermacher that we owe perhaps the earliest 
impulse toward emphasis upon religion as a 
vital experience rather than as mere cold belief. 
He is the forerunner of those who have put stress 
upon the subjective aspect of the atonement. 
As Ritschl has well said, he shows that, through 
Jesus, ‘‘redemption has become operative as a 
principle for the molding of the devout self- 
consciousness, which does not take its shape 
from a legally enjoined doctrine and constitu- 
tion.” The book before us is by an Oxford 
professor; and it will find a place alongside the 
recent treatises by Cross and Munro. 


The Life of Frances E. Willard. By Anna 
Adams Gordon. Evanston, Ill.: National 
W.C.T.U., 1912. Pp. xiv+357. $2.00. 


This is an abridgment and revision from a 
Willard memorial volume issued in 1898. The 
reasons for the appearance of the present work 
are found in the transient character of much of 
the material contained in the earlier volume, 
the demand for a book with wider perspective, 
and the fact that there is within the reach of the 
public no complete record of one of America’s 
most noble women. Published by an organiza- 
tion of which Miss Willard was president, and 
written by one who shared her intimate life for 
more than twenty years, this narrative is in a 
sense her official biography. It has value not 
only as the history of a leader in a great moral 
movement with wide ramifications; it is also 
valuable as a record of the life of a typical 
American citizen who was ahead of her times, 
and yet tactful enough to be a leader of her times. 
Preceded by an introduction from the pen of 
Lady Henry Somerset, the story begins with 
the ancestry and childhood of Miss Willard, 
rounding out the earlier period with glimpses of 
her student life and religious development. 
Thenarrative then takes up her career as teacher, 
traveler, organizer, founder, and leader. The 
book is well written, and ought to be widely 
placed in public and private libraries. 


Anthony Comstock, Fighter. By Charles G. 
Trumbull. New York: Revell, 1913. Pp. 
240. $1.25. 


The secondary title, ““Some Impressions of 
a Lifetime of Adventure in Conflict with the 
Powers of Evil,” prepares one for a bird’s-eye 
view of Mr. Comstock’s remarkable career. 
Everybody knows something about the hero 
of this book; and there are few who will not 
profit by a careful reading of Mr. Trumbull’s 
interestingly written story. Its chief value 
lies in its revelations of moral history in America 
during the last forty years. It is a “source” 
of first-class rank and first-hand value, which 
future historians will use and appreciate. Not 
only so; but wholly aside from its moral and 
scientific value, the book is worth while merely 
as a pastime. If you like to read about Sher- 
lock Holmes and his imaginary adventures in 
the world of crime, you will not fail to be ab- 
sorbed in this narrative about a real man, a 
Christian hero fighting against the rule of 
the kingdom of darkness. 


The Christian Reconstruction of Modern Life. 
By C. H. Dickinson. New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1913. Pp. ix+327. $1.50. 

The object of this volume is the spirit 

of the social passion. The author’s conviction 
is that this mightiest force of our age cannot at- 
tain its reconstructive purpose except as it is 
conscious of its own implicit spirituality. Many 
new books written from this point of viewarenow 
appearing; so that a single volume, such as this 
loses part of the force which it might have had 
five or ten years ago. Mr. Dickinson’s book is 
a creditable and scholarly essay on the present 
social awakening as judged from the standpoint of 
liberal Christianity. One may question whether 
the book will reach many of the “illiterate men 
and women” whom the author figures as en- 
treating, “‘Write the spiritualizing of the social 
gospel in words not too hard for us”; but the 
volume will be a help and an inspiration to 
thoughtful men and women who are not so far 
along as the author on the modern reconstructed 
highway. 


Codex Rehdigeranus: Die vier Evangelien 
nach der lateinischen Handschrift R 169 
der Stadtbibliothek Breslau. (“Collectanea 
Biblica Latina,” Vol. I.) Von H. J. Vogels. 
Mit drei Tafeln. Rome: Pustet, 1913. 
Pp. xlvi+300. $2.50. 

The elaborate pupmties being made for 

a critical revision of the Latin Vulgate are 

freshly illustrated by this attractive volume. 

The Rehdiger manuscript of the Four Gospels 

was written about 700 A.D. In 1569 it passed 
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into the hands of Thomas iger with whose 
collection it finally —- e city library 
of Breslau. In the allies 
itself with the Trish b branch of Vulgate manu- 

scripts, but it exhibits no small affinity with the 
Old Latin and seems to represent a transitional 
or at least a mixed text. peed gmc | 
edition of the manuscript is now so rare 
inaccessible its actual imperfections were 
such, where corrections were con- 
cerned, t Cis has provided this admirable 
edition, i in which particular account is taken of 
erasures and corrections of all sorts. The 
result is an ideally complete and convenient 
edition of the text, column by column and line 
by line. The three facsimiles from different 
parts of the codex will give an idea of its general 
style and be of use to the palaeographer. 


The Signification of berik&—A Semasiological 

Study of the Semitic Stem b-r-k. By 

T. Plassmann. New York: J. F. Wagner, 

1913. Pp. xii+180. 

This is a most elaborately worked-out study 
in the semasiology of the wal “bless” in He- 
brew. Semasiology is a relatively new branch 
of Semitic lexicography; it may be defined as the 


science of the meaning of words. This study 
takes into consideration the entire history 


up of languages. 

plete mastery of the methodology of this field, 
a working familiarity with the ne of 
the entire group of languages, and vo gene 
of keen discrimination among m 

origins. At times the processes and con Fa 
are somewhat subjective, but the main results 
are well sustained. The study furnishes an 
excellent model for other workers. It was pre- 
pared as a thesis for the degree of Ph.D. to 
the faculty of the Catholic University of 
America at Washington, D.C. It reflects great 
credit upon the institution as well as the author. 


A manual for Bible students appears under 
the title Classbook of Old Testament History 
(Macmillan, $1.00). The author is Dr. George 
Hodges, dean of the Epi Theological 
School, in Cambridge, Mass. It is intended for 
the general reader and for classes in schools and 
churches. The author says that he has made 
constant use of recent discoveries, and of the 
“conservative” results of scholarship (p. v). 
While the book indicates that the writer is 
acquainted with most of the I conclusions 
of modern critical study of the Old Testament, 
the treatise itself is hardly fitted to convey those 
conclusions to students and general readers. 
Its lights and shadows are accommodated to 
those who may come to the book with the older 

The real problems of 


presuppositions in mind. 


Old Testament 
The wating of uch men 


an ample equipment of detailed references to the 
works of such men. It is of course, a matter 
of difficulty for one who is writing a popular 
treatise of this kind to decide just what to 
include and what to omit. 


A useful study of the period lying between 
the Old and New Testaments appears in Jewish 
History and Literature under the Maccabees and 
Herod, by Dr. B. H. Alford (Longmans, Green 
& Co., $1.00). The book is issued as a con- 
tinuation of the author’s earlier work on Old 
Testament history and literature. The present 
volume surveys in some detail what the Jews 
wrote in the interval between the passing of 
Simon the Hasmonean and the coming of John 
the Baptist. The author hopes to make more 
clear the connection between the different parts 
of Scripture. The book is a useful study of the 
intermediate period. 


Under the title The New Testament Period 
and Its Leaders (Sherman, French & Co., $1.35), 
Rev. Frank T. Lee, D.D., undertakes to show 
“how Christianity was for, inaugu- 

e author is a Christian, 
ane writes with the best of intentions, and who 
is unaware of the problems now uppermost 
among scholars who are investigating the rise 
of Christianity from the scientific point of view. 


Two further collections of devotional ma- 
terial are before us compiled from manuscripts 
left by the late Dr. J. R. Miller (Crowell, $1.00 
each). One is entitled The Glory of the Com- 
monplace. It is well adapted to stimulate its 

e faculty of saying unus about 
ordinary affairs. The other volume is called 
Things That Endure. ‘There is no immortality 
for vanity and self-seeking,” writes Dr. Miller. 
“Nothing that we do for ourselves will endure. 
Our work will last only when it is inspired by 
love and is wrought in the name of Christ.” 


Still another book on modern Chinese con- 
ditions appears, under the title New Thrills in 
Old China (Doran, $1.00), by Charlotte E. 
sagen a Presbyterian missionary at Shantung. 

Her experience in Chi in 1897; and 
she has lived through the Boxer riots and the 
subsequent — of unrest leading up to the 
revolution which destroyed the Manchu dynasty. 
She writes entertainingly of these events. 
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THE ORIGIN AND TEACHING OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT BOOKS. V 


By ERNEST DE WITT BURTON and FRED MERRIFIELD 


AN OUTLINE BIBLE-STUDY COURSE OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 
LITERATURE 


This course is published in ten leaflets issued on the fifteenth of each month 
from September, 1913, to June, 1914. It is sent free to all members of the 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE enrolling for this course. 
Membership in the INSTITUTE may be secured by sending the annual member- 


ship fee of fifty cents and four cents for postage to the headquarters of the 
INSTITUTE, at the University of Chicago. 


STUDY V 


CHAPTER IX 


THE FIRST MEMOIRS CONCERNING JESUS’ PUBLIC CAREER AND 
ITS SIGNIFICANCE 


Thus far in our study we have been dealing with one of the simplest forms of 
literature—letters. We have noticed how naturally and directly these letters 
sprang out of the actual needs of the church and Paul’s relation to them. But 
other forms of literature are also the product of experience, and arise to meet 
human needs. In the same decades in which Paul was preaching the gospel and 
writing his letters, in part just because of the success of his work, there came to 
be felt, most naturally, a need for a record of the life and words of that Jesus whom 
Paul proclaimed to be the Son of God. The first response to the need, of which we 
have any definite trace, was a collection of the sayings of Jesus probably made by 
the publican-apostle Matthew and first put forth in the later years of the apostle 
Paul. It may be thought of as the first edition of our Gospel of Matthew, but no 
copies of it are now in existence. Upon this there followed, probably not many 
years later, a book chiefly devoted to the deeds of Jesus, but including also some 
of his teachings—the Gospel of Mark. Still later came our Gospel of Matthew 
(probably so called because it took up into itself the collection of sayings gathered 
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by the apostle Matthew), and the Gospel of Luke; and finally, near the end of 
the century, the Gospel of John. 

There are three ways of reading these books. Because they deal with the life 
of Jesus, we may use them to gain a knowledge of what he said and did. Or, 
remembering that they were written to meet existing religious needs of the time 
in which they were written, we may try to read them as they were read by those 
for whom they were first written. Or, still again, we may forget alike when they 
were written, or when the events which they record took place, and ask simply 
what message they bring to us today. In the first case we are carried back to the 
years between 25 and 30 A.D.; in the second case to the years between about 60 
and 100 A.D.; in the third case we remain in the twentieth century. 

All of these ways of reading the books are legitimate. The second is the most 
difficult, but because it is truest to the actual origin of the books, it is in the end 
most fruitful, provided only we may make it a stepping-stone to the results at 
which both the other methods aim. Through it we gain eventually both the most 
accurate knowledge of the life of Jesus and the greatest help for our own lives. 
Those who can do so are advised to try in the present study to read the books from 
this point of view. But we must not read into the books more of adaptation to 
current needs than is really there. This applies especially to the Second Gospel. 
For it seems probable that Mark wrote chiefly under the influence of the feeling 
that his fellow-Christians needed for their own spiritual development to have a 
connected account of what Jesus did and taught, and that only here and there has 
he in mind particular beliefs that he wishes to strengthen or errors that he wishes 
to correct. 

First day.—§ 34. The writer of our oldest extant Gospel—the Gospel of Mark. 
Strong Christian tradition testifies that the writer of our Second Gospel was the 
John Mark who is mentioned in Acts 12:12, 25; 13:5, 13; 15:37, 39; Col. 4:10, 
11; Philemon 24; I Pet. 5:13; Il Tim. 4:11. Prefixing to these passages Mark 
14:51, 52 with its probable evidence that the author of this gospel was a young 
man in Jerusalem when Jesus was crucified, construct from the passages a sketch 
of the life of Mark, and form as vivid an impression as you can of the kind of man 
he was, and his connection with the early Christian movement. 

Second day.—Look over the following analysis of the Gospel of Mark, noticing 
that, so far as this analysis shows at least, the writer’s adaptation of his material 
to the needs of his readers has not greatly affected the plan of his book, but that 
he has arranged it according to the periods of the life of Jesus. Fix these main 
periods in mind. The evidences of adjustment to needs will appear in the content 
of the sections, rather than in their arrangement. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MARK 


I. Introduction: 
Preparation for the public work of Jesus (1:1-13). 

1. Preaching of John the Baptist (1:1-8). 

2. Baptism of Jesus (1:9-11). 

3. Temptation in the wilderness (1:12, 13). 

II. The Galilean Ministry (1:14—9: 50). 

1. The work begun and favorably received (1:14-45). 

a) Jesus begins preaching in Galilee (1:14, 15). 
b) Call of the four fishermen (1: 16-20). 

c) A Sabbath in Capernaum (1: 21-34). 

d) A preaching tour in Galilee (1: 35-45). 

2. The opposition of the scribes and Pharisees excited and rapidly sicniiia 

(2:1—3:6). 

a) A paralytic healed and his sins forgiven (2: 1-12). 

b) Call of Levi, and the feast in his house (2:13-17). 

c) Jesus’ answer to a question concerning fasting (2: 18-22). 
d) Plucking grain on the Sabbath (2: 23-28). 

e) A withered hand healed on the Sabbath (3:1-6). 

3. The beginnings of the separation between the followers of Christ and the 
rest of the community; the organization of the band of twelve personal 
attendants and helpers (3: 7-35). 

a) The widespread fame of Jesus (3: 7-12). 
b) The choosing of the Twelve (3:13-19). 
c) Concerning eternal sin (3: 20-30). 

d) Natural and spiritual kinsmen (3:31-35). 

4. The parables of the kingdom’s growth, in which is also illustrated its 
separating power (4: 1-34). 

5. Sundry manifestations of his power, which meet with varied reception, 
some believing, some unbelieving, some slow to believe (4:35—6:6). 

a) Stilling of the tempest (4:35-41). 

b) The Gerasene demoniac (5: 1-20). 

Jairus’ daughter raised to life (5: 21-43). 
d) The rejection at Nazareth (6:1-6). 

6. The sending out of the Twelve to engage in work like his own (6:7-29). 

7. The continuance of his work in Galilee, with the reappearance of the same 
features: he heals and feeds the multitudes; his disciples are slow of 
understanding; the multitudes follow him; the Pharisees oppose him 
(6:30—7: 23). 

a) The feeding of the five thousand (6:30-46). 
b) Jesus walking on the sea (6:47-52). 
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c) Many healed in Galilee (6: 53-56). 

d) On eating with unwashen hands (7: 1-23). 

A withdrawal from Galilee into gentile territory, and the ready faith 
which Jesus finds there (7: 24-37). 

a) The Syrophoenician woman’s daughter (7: 24-30). 

b) The deaf and dumb man healed (7: 31-37). 

Further experiences in Galilee in which the same features as before 
appear (8:1-26). 

a) The feeding of the four thousand (8: 1-10). 

b) Pharisees demanding a sign from heaven (8: 11-21). 

c) A blind man healed near Bethsaida (8: 22-26). 

A second withdrawal from Galilee: tour to Caesarea Philippi and return 
to the sea. He draws out from Peter the confession of him as the Christ, 
and begins to teach his disciples concerning his own sufferings, and the 
conditions of discipleship to him (8:27—9: 50). 

a) Peter’s confession of Jesus’ messiahship (8: 27-30). 

b) Jesus’ prediction of his own death and resurrection (8:31—9:1). 

c) The transfiguration (9: 2-13). 

d) The demoniac boy healed (9:14~-29). 

e) Jesus again foretells his death and resurrection (9: 30-32). 

f) The ambition and jealousy of the disciples reproved (9:33-50). 


III. The Journey from Galilee to Judea, and instructions on the way; on nearing 


Jerusalem he is publicly saluted as Son of David (chap. 10). 
2. 


3- 


Departure from Galilee into Perea (10:1). 
Concerning divorce (10: 2-12). 
Blessing little children (10: 13-16). 


4. The rich young ruler (10:17-31). 


5. 
6. 
7- 


Announcement of his crucifixion (10: 32-34). 
Ambition of James and John reproved (10:35-45). 
The blind man near Jericho healed (10: 46-52). 


IV. The Ministry in Jerusalem: 


2. 
3- 


Jesus causes himself to be announced as Messiah; comes into conflict with the 
leaders of the people; predicts the downfall of the Jewish temple and mars 
(chaps. 11-13). 


. The triumphal entry; he is saluted as Messiah (11:1-11).: 
The cursing of the fig tree (11: 12-14). 
The cleansing of the temple (11: 15-19). 


4. Comment on the withered fig tree (11: 20-25).. 


5- 


Conflict with the Jewish leaders (11:27—12: 40). 
a) Christ’s authority challenged (11: 27-33). 
b) The parable of the vineyard (12:1-12). 
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c) Three questions by the Jewish rulers (12:13-34). 
d) Jesus’ question concerning David’s son (12:35-37). 
e) Warning against the scribes (12: 38-40). 
6. The widow’s two mites (12:41-44). 
7. The prophetic discourse concerning the downfall of the temple and city 
(chap. 13). 
V. The Passion History (chaps. 14, 15). 
1. The plot of the Jews (14:1, 2). 
2. The anointing in the house of Simon the leper (14:3-9). 
3. The bargain with Judas (14:10, 11). 
4. The last Passover of Jesus and his disciples (14: 12-26). 
5. Prediction of Peter’s denial (14: 27-31). 
6. The agony in Gethsemane (14:32-42). 
7. The betrayal and arrest (14:43-52). 
8. The trial before the Jewish authorities (14: 53-65). 
9. The denials of Peter (14:66-72). 
to. The trial before Pilate (15: 1-20). 
11. The crucifixion and the death of Jesus (15: 21-41). 
12, The burial (15:42-47). 
VI. The Resurrection of Jesus, attested by the empty tomb and the word of the 
young man (16:1-8). 
Appendix: Summary of the appearances of Jesus (16:9~-20). 

Third day.—§ 35. John the Baptist: his relation to ancient prophecy and to 
Jesus: Mark 1:1-8. Note carefully the vivid picture which this paragraph gives 
of John and what conception it shows the early church to have had about John’s 
relation on the one side to ancient prophecy and on the other side to Jesus. Does 
this make the prophet an indirect witness to Jesus himself? How far did such 
Scripture as Isa. 40: 1-5 and Mal., chaps. 3, 4, influence: (a) the actions and preach- 
ing of John; () the messianic views of the early church ? 

Fourth day.—§ 36. Jesus’ preparation for his public work: Mark 1:9-13. 
Notice first what it meant to Jesus to come to be baptized by this new prophet 
that had arisen and of what testimony from God in his own soul this act became 
the occasion. Then read vss. 12, 13, noticing that it is the Spirit of God that puts 
him to this test, and what is implied as to the result of the test. What impression 
was this story, with its record of obedience to the command of God through the 
prophets, its attestation from heaven, and its victorious conflict with the Evil One, 
calculated and intended to make on the reader, as to who and what Jesus was? 

Fifth day.—§ 37. The beginning of Jesus’ public work: Mark 1:14-45. After 
its brief story of John’s work and of Jesus’ preparation for his, the writer plunges 
at once, with vs. 14, into the story of Jesus’ public career, the record of which 
continues through 13:37 (cf. the analysis). It begins in Galilee, and is crowded 
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full of deeds of power and words of wisdom calculated to deepen the im- 
pression and heighten the estimate which the Christians had already formed of 
their Master, and if the book came into the hands of any who did not yet believe 
in him, to arrest and command their attention also. Read 1:14-45, noticing that 
it is a sort of summary of how Jesus began his work, the events themselves neces- 
sarily covering considerable time. Think how this story would impress you if 
you were a young Christian in Rome, reading it for the first time. What were 
Jesus’ motives and feelings in each of these events? Keep a careful list of your 
own impressions of Jesus’ character and purpose. 

Sixth day.—§ 38. A story of growing criticism of Jesus and opposition to him: 
Mark 2:1—3:6. If, when Mark wrote, this gospel was not only winning followers, 
but also exciting much opposition, it could not but be interesting to ask whether 
this fact was also true in Jesus’ own day. If the gentile churches in Mark’s time 
were still criticized for the neglect of Jewish statutes (recall what Paul had taught 
them), it would be pertinent to ask how Jesus stood upon this question. Read 
2:1—3:6, noticing how this group of events answers both these questions. Think 
what use you would have made of these stories if you had been a gentile Christian 
of the Pauline type in the year 70 a.p. Clearly state the five accusations here 
recorded, and the principles for which Jesus contended. Do these principles still 
hold for us? 

Seventh day.—§ 39. The separating power of the gospel: Mark 3:7—4:34 (cf. 
analysis). Read 3:7-35, noticing that, while many are attracted to Jesus, only a 
few are drawn so close to him that he can choose them to be his pupils and helpers; 
and some, who ought to have understood him best, call him crazy! And what 
startling statements Jesus makes under this pressure (3:33, 35)! Consider how 
these facts would affect the mind of Christians of the second and third generations. 
For their faith sometimes stumbled over the fact that many, even of Jesus’ own 
nation, who might have been expected to be most ready to believe on him, strongly 
denied his messiahship. Then read 4:1-34, and observe how in these parables 
Jesus prepares the minds of his followers to expect various results from their work 
(4:1-9), to be patient till the harvest comes (4: 26-29), but with confidence to 
expect in the end great results from small beginnings (4:30-32). Were these 
lessons as needful to the disciples of 70 A.D. as to those of 28 or 29? Recall just 
how far circumstances had changed in these forty years. 

Eighth day.—§ 40. The varied reception of the gospel: Mark 4:35—6:6. 
Notice how varied is the attitude of different persons to Jesus: his own apostles 
are slow of faith, the Gerasenes urge him to leave their country, Jesus and the 
woman with an issue of blood show unusual faith, and his own townsmen reject 
him. Is the record calculated to enforce still further the lesson of the parables, 
and to comfort and encourage the Roman Christians, if they also find much 
opposition and but little faith? What impression does Jesus make in these varied 
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circumstances? How deeply did he feel each rebuff? Was it himself, or his 
message, for which he cared most at such times ? 

Ninth day.—§ 41. Continuance of work in Galilee: Mark 6:7—7:23. 
Observe how in the face of discouragement Jesus, strengthened by much earnest 
prayer, continues his work; sending out his disciples to teach and heal, himself 
feeding the multitudes and healing many that are sick, and combating the Pharisees 
in their narrowness and pettiness. Notice, too, how in all these things he is the 
man of power (cf. Acts 10:38); nothing is too hard for him. Is such a picture 
adapted to strengthen the loyalty of Mark’s fellow-Christians to the Christ and 
to win them to him? Has the modern world clearly caught this heroic side of 
Jesus’ life ? 

Tenth day.—§ 42. Journey into gentile territory and return to Galilee: Mark 
7:24—8:26. Why this long journey into gentile territory (see 7:24, 31 and 
the map)? What do vss. 24-30 suggest as to the scope of Jesus’ mission (cf. Rom. 
1:16); and the remaining sections respecting his spirit and power ? 

Eleventh day.—§ 43. Peter’s confession, and Jesus’ announcement of his death: 
Mark 8:27—9:50 (see analysis). The critical moment in Jesus’ life has come. 
Foreseeing that the opposition to him will almost certainly lead to his death, he 
takes the disciples apart for a quiet talk; and in response to Peter’s first definite 
acknowledgment that he, Jesus, is “the Christ” (8:29), he makes the astounding 
announcement that he will sooner or later be rejected and put to death by the 
Jews (8:31 ff.)! This his disciples cannot believe. How can they, believing him 
to be the Christ? There is added the transfiguration experience to confirm their 
faith (9:2-8); on this again follow answers to their questions (9:9-13), a new 
deed of power (9:14-29), a fresh announcement of his death (9:30-32), and new 
teachings to prepare the disciples for this event (9:33-50). This is, on the whole, 
the most difficult portion of the gospel. Notice how many things of fundamenial 
importance to the early church are brought out in these sections. State each 
principle in detail. 

Twelfth day.—§ 44. From Galilee to Judea: Mark, chap. 10. Obliged to leave 
Galilee, note that Jesus now starts for Jerusalem, knowing that death awaits him 
there. Not all the incidents assigned to the journey perhaps reflect this fact, yet 
note the tenseness of his words here also; and 10:32-45 seem clearly to indicate a 
deepening consciousness of approaching death. Read these and vss. 17-31, as 
setting forth for men of later years (60-70 A.D. ?) how very much it meant to be 
a disciple of Jesus! Would such teaching be needed in that period? Is it now? 

Thirteenth day.—§ 45. The minisiry in Jerusalem: Mark, chaps. 11, 12. 
With chap. 11 begins the story of Jesus’ final presentation of himself to the nation 
and their rejection of him. See the analysis, and, as you read these chapters, 
notice how in connection with his entry into Jerusalem Jesus was proclaimed as 
the Messiah, and how patiently he continued to the end his teaching of the Jews, 
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seeking to make clear his message and their duty, despite the fact that he foresaw - 
his ultimate rejection. Consider how these events would affect the mind of one 

(perhaps some Christian at Rome) who had believed in Jesus at the preaching of 

Paul or Peter or Timothy, but was now reading for the first time a story of his 

life. How much past Christian experience would make all these details live for 

the reader! What new devotion would be called out! How faltering courage 

would be shamed into heroic endeavor! 

Fourteenth day.—§ 46. A discourse about the future: Mark, chap. 13. In 
reading this chapter, recall that Paul had taught his churches to expect the visible 
coming of the Lord soon, perhaps in their own day (I Thess. 4:13-18; Phil. 4:5); 
and that he also had occasion to explain that certain definite events would precede 
his coming (II Thess. 2:1-5). Consider whether this report of Jesus’ words, in 
which are included some editorial remarks (e.g., vs. 14), and perhaps some additions 
from other sources (vss. 7, 8, 14-20, 24-27 are thought by some scholars to be 
interpolations from Jewish sources rather than from Jesus himself), is adapted to 
meet the same state of mind on the part of Christians of the years 60-70 A.D., who 
wondered why Christ had not come, and were perhaps somewhat restless. Note 
especially vss. 5,6, 9, 10, 21-23, 30-33, 37- 

Fifteenth day.—§ 47. The sacrificial death of Jesus: Mark, chaps. 14, 15. 


See the analysis, and as you read the story of the events that lead up to Jesus’ 


death on the cross, consider what impression they would make upon you if you 
were a Christian in Rome who had read Paul’s letter to the Romans with its 
teaching about the meaning of Jesus’ death (see especially Rom. 3: 21-24; 5: 1-11}; 
6:10-12); or a Philippian who remembered Phil. 2: 5-11; 3:10; or a Corinthian 
who had heard the preaching spoken of in I Cor. 1:23, 24; 2:1-5. What effect 
would it have on your faith in Jesus and your loyalty to him? 

Sixteenth day.—§ 48. The victory over death: Mark, chap. 16. With this 
chapter a new note is sounded, yet Mark sees clearly that it is only the fulfilment 
of the prediction of 8:31. Why should not the disciples have expected an event, 
now deemed so natural? The Christ is victorious over those who thought they 
had conquered him! With vs. 8 the story breaks off abruptly, and unfinished. 
Vss. 9-20 are shown by internal evidence and by the ancient manuscripts to be an 
addition by a much later hand. Possibly we shall find in the end of Matthew 
something more nearly like the original conclusion of this gospel. Or do Paul’s 
historic words (I Cor. 15:3-8) explain the tremendous upheaval which most 
certainly followed within a brief time? 

In conclusion, think back, with the help of the analysis, over Mark’s cumula- 
tive argument and ask one final question: Has the author accomplished for his 
readers in Rome, or elsewhere, the purpose intimated in 1:1? How is our own 
mind influenced ? 
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